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It does not really matter very much if Christ was 
ilehem two thousand years ago. The angels must 
nidnight skies and the Child must find a haven in 
our wondering devotion today. There is not a single 
at has proved significant in the past history of our 
h that has not been and that cannot be reproduced 
eration since. It can be shared by us today. The 
e use to describe the experience that is so vital to 
ith the changing experiences of the years. The 

But it needs translation into the vernacular of the 
ch of men in every generation. Therefore, in Adult 
seek to help teachers find just the right words and 
o lead their students to understand and to share 
‘vietions of our Christian faith. There is no more 
sounded in the querulous lament of troubled souls 
igion should gear into life today. Many men and 
terribly bewildered to know clearly just what is 
sincere disciples of Jesus. Therefore, it is the pur- 
t Teacher to seek to help teachers of adults guide 
in exploring the practical application of the Gospel 
terms of our attitudes, our relationships, and the 
nd practices of society today. The Christian faith 
ally renewed experience. Our religion is alive in 
sent. Christ is born anew in every generation. We 
-today. 












Christ’s 
Birthday 


An Editorial on How to Keep It Holy 














The photograph above is a symbol of the fact that 
Americans will be well fed this year when Chris- 
tians observe the Birthday of Christ. The other 
photographs tell another story—a story of the 
world’s agony. These pictures of some of Europe’s 
children are not pretty, but we are dead certain 
that such pictures as these are in the mind of 
our Lord right now as he calls upon Christians 
to extend compassion to every last child of earth. 





You may help observe the Birthday of the Prince 
of Peace aright this year by helping relieve the 
desperate plight of people He came to serve. Give 
to overseas relief. Checks and money orders should 
be made payable to the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. Packages of clothing, bedding, shoes, food, 
medical supplies, candles, soap, tools, pins, needles, 
and thread may be sent to one of these Church 
World Service Centers: New Windsor, Md.; 236 
Beacon Street, Boston 16, Mass.; 7110 Compton 
Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif.; 134 N. Patterson Blvd., 
Dayton 2, Ohio; 21-21 44th Drive, Long Island City 
1, N. Y.; 2247 East Marginal Way, Seattle 4, 
Wash.; 510 S. Elm Avenue, St. Louis County 19, 
Mo.; 1145 S. Tenth Street, Richmond, Calif.; 740 
Esplanade Avenue, New Orleans 16, La. 








The Learning 


By Charles 
Editor, Adu 


You have a choice of lessons. Here is a dis- 
cussion of the basic philosophy underlying one 
course of study. (See pages 5-17.)—EDITOR. 


You can’t teach an old dog new tricks, we 
used to say. We more than half way believed it. 
Perhaps part of it was that accepting this old 
saw provided a convenient excuse for avoiding 
the difficult and exacting disciplines of learning. 
Part of it may have been a comfortable explana- 
tion of failures that might otherwise prove em- 
barrassing. 

We cannot say this any longer. There is too 
much experience against it. We know now that 
as long as we remain alive we keep on learning. 
It is not a question of whether or not we will 
learn. It is simply a question of what we shall 
learn, and how we shall profit from our lessons. 

When church school leaders selected the 
phrase, “Learning for Life,” to describe a par- 
ticular type of lesson materials, they did two 
things. They put emphasis upon the fact that 
adults never really stop going to school. They 
quite literally continue “learning for life,” that 
is, all their life long. They also emphasized the 
point of view and method of approach to a 
well-organized plan of study upon which these 
lesson materials are based. 

Christian people have all along cherished the 
conviction that we find the basic resources and 
primary subject matter for Christian education 
in the Bible and in the constantly growing faith 
and experience of the Church. If we are to be 
intelligent Christians, we need to become fa- 
miliar with the Bible. We need to know what it 
contains, what it means, and how we can dis- 
cipline our lives to obey its teachings. 

There are two ways in which we can go about 
it. We can begin with the Bible itself. “Here,” 
Wwe can say to ourselves, “is something with 
which we need to make ourselves familiar.” 
Then we can select, in more or less systematic 
fashion, portions of the Scripture for study. 
We can turn to this Bible material and ask, first, 
what does the Bible say? and second, how does 
this apply to my life? Or we can begin with 
some concrete life situation in which we en- 
counter obstacles to be surmounted, problems 
to be solved, needs to be met. Then we can 
study our problem, and begin to inquire where 
we may find help toward its solution. Beginning 
with this sense of need, we turn to the Bible, 


or Lite Series 


Schofield 


*ublications 


which Christians in every generation have 
regarded as a revelation of the will of God for 
them—God’s way of helping them. We can ask, 
what has the Bible to offer that will help us out 
of our troubles? 

In a general way, the International Lesson 
Series takes the first route toward an under- 
standing of what Christian living means and the 
Learning for Life Series takes the second. The 
term, “Learning for Life,’”’ was devised by an 
interdenominational group, the Committee on 
Religious Education for Adults of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. It is 
applied to an analysis of the areas of interest 
and of need with which adults are concerned in 
their study of religion. The scheme was 
worked out by way of an examination of the 
various types of course materials that had been 
produced by the denominations represented on 
the committee. Taking a look at all kinds of 
courses that adult groups had been studying, 
the committee classified them under seven ma- 
jor heads. More recently this number has been 
reduced to six. 

There is, first of all, the study of the Bible 
itself. Much of our study in the church school 
stems directly from our need to know more 
about the Bible. This includes such problems as 
how the Bible came to be, why Christians have 
always regarded it as the Word of God, and 
the whole story of the translations by which this 
literature has been made available to men and 
women in every land. It includes detailed 
studies of the contents of the Bible as a whole, 
and of the various books of which it is composed. 
It includes a survey of Bible history and an 
analysis of the dominant themes and basic 
teachings of the Book. Courses dealing with 
such subjects are classified under the major 
heading, “The Bible in Life.” 

In the second place, adults are concerned 
with problems of “The Christian’s Faith and 
Experience.” There is the whole process by 
which personality develops and matures. There 
is the question of what we mean by an experi- 
ence of religion, or of salvation through faith 
in Christ. There are questions about the things 
that Christian people believe. There are prob- 
lems of everyday personal living, the basic 
moral code of a follower of Jesus. Furthermore, 
there is the question of what should be included 
in a well-rounded Christian philosophy of life 
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and how this point of view differs from other 
philosophies that are commanding the interest 
and allegiance of men and women today. 


In the third place, adults want to know about 
the Church. We need to know the history of the 
Christian faith, and the history of our own 
denomination. We need to understand the na- 
ture and function of the Church as an institu- 
tion in society. We need to know what the 
Church does and the character of her ministry 
as well as the dimensions of her missionary 
outreach. 


In the fourth place, adults are concerned with 
problems of marriage and parenthood. They 
want to understand how children develop, and 
particularly how the religious experience of 
children and youth may be guided toward ma- 
ture Christian experience. There are the prob- 
lems of parent and child relationships, husband 
and wife relationships, and the discipline and 
administration of the home. There are ques- 
tions concerning the place of the home in the 
community and the relation of the home to the 
Church. Courses in this field come under the 
head, “Christian Family Life.” 


This leads out, naturally, to the study of ques- 
tions about “Christian Action in Society.” How 
can a Christian make his faith effective in the 
life of the community, in meeting such major 
problems as crime, delinquency, social and eco- 
nomic conflicts, and the relations between races 
and other minority groups? 


Finally, adults are concerned about ‘“Prob- 
lems of World Organization.” How can the 
realization that this is in fact “one world” be 
brought vividly home to the experience of men 
and women in the average community? How 
can we best proceed toward an effective world 
organization? And how can we work out ways 
of eliminating war? 

The Learning for Life Series of Adult Study 
Courses aims to present a balanced ration of 
study opportunities exploring all of these areas 
of interest and need. It attempts to set the 
critical problems which men and women face 
today over against the teaching of the Bible 
and the basic convictions of the Church. It 
seeks to stimulate and guide adults in their 
efforts to discover and to accept and obey the 
Christian imperatives for our time. 


Your Chance for Christian Influence 


By Frank A. Lindhorst 


Head, Department of Christian Community Administration, College of the Pacific 


Turre is a satisfaction in teaching adults! 
Yet most persons feel that the greatest satisfac- 
tion comes from teaching children and youth. 
One can readily see the basis for such thinking. 
Pupils of younger years are usually more re- 
sponsive. Progress seems to be made more 
rapidly. We feel that we are getting results. 


This ability to get results quickly with 
younger ages has led us to neglect the work with 
adults. “They are beyond our reach,” “you 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” and “‘you 
waste your time trying to change them,” are 
often-quoted expressions. Of course, these 
statements are not true. You can teach older 
people new ways of looking upon life and new 
habits of living. You do not waste time on any 
persons when you get results, regardless of age. 
One needs only to reflect upon the changes in 
adult thinking during the recent war to see the 
possibilities. The challenge today is not pri- 
marily with children and young people. The 
real challenge is with adults. 


Adults are in control of society. Experience 
and training over the years should mean that 
these older men and women are better able to 
guide the world. It is true that adults have 
brought the world to its present chaotic state. 


It is also true that adults are working on 
solutions. 


Adults have power. Adults do the voting and 
in voting there is power. Adults are the parents 
and teachers of children, the future leaders of 
the world. Adults make the wealth, and in 
money there is power. Adults have accumulated 
knowledge, and knowledge also is one source 
of power. What then? Just this: If you want 
to influence the world, influence adults. 


Adults need this attention! Once we see the 
needs of adults, and then set ourselves to meet 
these needs, we will be using our forces in the 
direction of stronger character on the part of 
all ages. We mention four needs, for with 
these four the teacher of adults can do some- 
thing. 

1. Adults need their thinking stimulated. 
Imagination is the parent of progress. 
New ideas, creative developments, inventions, 
changes—these come when one’s imagination 
is at work. But imagination is dulled in the 
person who does no thinking. 


People today are too often like sheep follow- 
ing with the flock. They would like to have 
things different, but they do not know which 
way to turn. I believe that basically adults are 








hungry for a deeper security. They are the 
persons who will help make or find that 
security. But not until they do more serious 
thinking than they are doing at present. 

There are few satisfactions for the teacher 
quite equal to that which comes from observing 
real thinking on the part of adults as the result 
of his guidance and stimulation. 


It is not our purpose here to suggest the ways 
of making people think. It is enough to say that 
they need to think, and the teacher of adults has 
it within his power to stimulate them to do so. 


2. Adults need strong inner resources. It is 
unfortunate for them and for society that they 
did not have better help in this respect when 
they were young. How they think of God and 
his laws; how they think of the world about 
them; how they regard their fellow men; what 
they know of the history of the race, and espe- 
cially of the biblical people and their struggles 
and teachings—all these determine the degree 
to which they have faith in a friendly universe 
and rely upon spiritual resources. 

The spiritual powers in the world are un- 
known to many persons. Prayer, the power of 
silence, the health-restoring values of relaxa- 
tion, the sense of throwing oneself into the 
current of moving Power—all of these are a 
part of the way to draw upon inner resources. 
But how few know how; how many more do 
not believe that there is such a thing as inner 
power. Yet life is full of tensions. Men and 
women are bewildered and distressed. They run 
here and there, seeking they know not what. 

Now, let us suppose you are in the presence 
of a group of adults whom you are to teach. In 
reality, though they are not aware of it, they 
are much like baby birds who hold their mouths 
open for the food which the parent birds bring 


Bread and Wine of 1 


On the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or 
in the country gather together in one place, and the 
“Memoirs of the Apostles” or the writings of the 
Prophets are read, as time allows; then when the 
reader has done, the president of the assembly in an 
address instructs and exhorts to the imitation of the 
good things (which had formed the subject of the 
address). Then we all rise and pray; and when our 
prayer is ended, bread and wine and water are 
brought, and the president offers prayers and 
thanksgivings according to his ability; and the peo- 
ple assent, saying, Amen; and there is a distribu- 
tion to each, and a participation of that over which 
thanks have been given; and to those who are absent 
a portion is sent by the deacons. . . . And the rich 
among us help the poor. ... And they who are 
well-to-do and willing give what each thinks fit; and 
what is collected is deposited with the president. who 
succors the orphans and widows, and those who 


to them. You as the teacher—if you can strike 
a responsive chord—are in command of a situa- 
tion which makes possible the feeding of hungry 
personalities. This in itself challenges right- 
minded, vital persons to learn how to teach 
classes of adults. 

3. Again, adults need confidence in God. 
They need to realize his dependability, some- 
thing of his power, the assurance of his concern 
for mankind, his constant struggle to bring 
about a harmonious world. They need to rely 
upon him and align themselves with him in the 
struggle. They need to see that atomic energy 
and every other kind of energy and power is 
a sacred trust from God, to be used for the wel- 
fare of humanity. 

One of the most powerful means of teaching 
is influence. He who has confidence in God can 
help to instill such confidence in others. This 
is the privilege of the teacher of adults. 


4. Adults need their attention turned from 
themselves and focused upon a great cause. 
Here is the secret of happiness, of mental and 
physical health, of spiritual growth, of lasting 
satisfaction. It is hard for some people to be- 
lieve it, but it is true. Jesus spoke a great truth 
when he said, “He who finds his life will lose it.” 


The church-school class of adults offers an 
opportunity for organizing activities in which 
the members can find a channel for self-forget- 
ting service. Need I list such channels of serv- 
ice? The sick, the homeless, the lonely, neglected 
children, youth without leaders, community 
causes, all these and more are waiting for men 
and women to take hold and do something 
about them. The teacher of adults has a 
strategic opportunity, not only to inspire adults 
to action but also to guide them in planning and 
bringing that inspiration to fruitfulness. 


e Early Fellowship 


through sickness or any other cause are in want, 
and those who are in bonds, and the stranger so- 
journing among us—in a word, takes cares of all 
who are in need.—From Justin Martyr’s Apology 
(A.D. 150). 


Teacher’s Prayer 


From infirmity of purpose, from want of earnest 
care and interest, from the sluggishness of indolence, 
and the slackness of indifference, and from all spir- 
itual deadness of heart, save us and help us, we 
humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 


From dullness of conscience, from feeble sense of 
duty, from thoughtless disregard of others, from a 
low ideal of the obligations of our position, and 
from all half-heartedness in our work, save us and 
help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. Amen.— 
Bishop Ridding. 
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Above: John Bunyan 


From “History of Christian 
Preaching’ by T. Harwood Pat- 
tison. Used by permission of ie -- 

Judson Press 


Right: Bunyan’s birth- 
place, Elstow, Bedford- 
shire 


This article provides background on the Learning 
for Life study for December 7 on John Bunyan. 
Dr. Mims is author of the recent book, “Great 
Writers as Interpreters of Religion.””—EDITOR. 


Tue outstanding miracle of English literature is 
that an itinerant tinker, an ignorant man except 
for his knowledge of the Bible, a preacher who spoke 
to the masses in the open fields, a man who spent 
one-fifth of his life behind prison bars, and who was 
thoroughly unacquainted with any group of literary 
men, should have written one of the great English 
classics which has been read by millions of people 
and praised by the best critics of later times. Con- 
sidered by some a theological or moral treatise, 
merely a collection of innumerable texts from the 
Bible, it is not only the greatest allegory ever 
written, but a human document filled with terse 
characterizations of all types of human nature, 
dramatic scenes, and incidents. 


The obvious explanation is that Bunyan absorbed 
and assimilated and imaginatively reproduced the 
one book that he knew. John Richards Green, in his 
Short History of the English People, says that dur- 
ing the seventeenth century England was the people 
of one book, referring to the new King James ver- 
sion of the Bible, which was devoured by the masses 
of people and furnished so much of the inspiration 
to creative artists. Cromwell’s Ironsides carried 
copies of it on their victorious marches; great An- 
glican preachers and poets like John Donne, George 


Bunyan’s Immortal Dream 


By Edwin Mims 


Professor Emeritus of English 
Literature, Vanderbilt University 


Photo from Arthur A. Hays 


Herbert, and Jeremy Taylor made abundant use 
of it; it was the source of all Milton’s longer poems 
and of scores of other poems that he sketched in 
outline. All these writers knew the Bible in the 
original Hebrew and Greek and had back of them 
the literature of the world, ancient and modern. 
Bunyan knew only the one book, except Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs, but he had read it so constantly 
and his imagination reproduced it so vividly that 
it had all the effect of a great body of literature. 
He turned all of his handicaps into assets: his 
poverty and hard labor enabled him to know the 
masses of the people so that he could speak their 
language; his experiences in life were transmuted 
into permanent literature; in prison he could visu- 
alize in the framework of a dream his vision of 
life as a journey along the King’s Highway from the 
City of Destruction to the Celestial City. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress is first of all a great story, 
from the opening paragraph to the concluding 
paragraph. 

As I walked through the wilderness of this 

world I lighted on a certain place where was 
a Den, and laid me down in that place to sleep; 
and, as I slept I dreamed a dream. I dreamed, 
and, behold, I saw a man clothed with rags, 
standing in a certain place, with his face from 
his own house, a book in his hand, and a great 
burden upon his back. I looked and saw him 
open the book, and read therein; and, as he 
read, he wept and trembled; and, not being able 
longer to contain, he brake out with a lament- 
able cry, saying, “What shall I do?” ... Life! 
life! eternal life! 
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Here is how Christian and Faithful enter the 
Celestial City: 


Now I saw in my dream that these two men 
went in at the gate; and, lo, as they entered, 
they were transfigured, and they had raiment 
put on that shone like gold. ... Now, just as the 
gates were opened to let in the men, I looked in 
after them, and, behold, the city shone like the 
sun; the streets also were paved with gold; and 
in them walked many men with crowns on their 
heads, palms in their hands, and golden harps, 
to sing praises withal. ... And after that they 
shut up the gates; which, when I had seen, I 
wished myself among them. 


Bunyan had a genius for naming the places along 
this highway of life: the City of Destruction, the 
Slough of Despond, the Wicket-Gate, the House of 
the Interpreter, the Hill Difficulty, the Palace 
Beautiful, the Valley of Humiliation, Vanity Fair, 
Doubting Castle, the Delectable Mountains, the 
Enchanted Ground, the Land of Beulah, the River 
of Death, and the Celestial City. It will be noted 
that they alternate between obstacles in the way and 
those high points in which the souls of men find 
security, peace, and vision. Through it all life is 
pictured as a grim, never-ceasing struggle with 
powers visible and invisible. The keynote of the 
volume may be summed up in the words of Christian 
as he faces the Hill Difficulty and Timorous and 
Mistrust, who are coming back down the Hill, tell 
him that the farther he goes the more danger will 
he meet: “You make me afraid, but whither shall I 
fly to be safe? If I go back to my own country, that 
is prepared for fire and brimstone, and I shall cer- 
tainly perish there. If I can get to the Celestial City, 
I am sure to be in safety there. I must venture. To 
go back is nothing but death; to go forward is fear 
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Christian and 
Worldly-Wise- 
man meet early 
in the way. 





(From old engrav- 
ing illustrating 
“The Pilgrim's 
Progress.’’) 








Bedford Jail 


rom old wood- 
cut 





‘f death, and life everlasting beyond it: I will yet go 
orward.” After all his experiences with the enemies 
‘f the soul, he “girds up his loins” and continues the 
erilous journey. 


Equally remarkable is Bunyan’s representation, 
visualization, and dramatization of types of people; 
1e can, by the use of what seem like abstract terms 
n a certain narrative context, make them real and 
‘ivid, while a bit of conversation pierces to the heart 
‘f their temperament. On the one hand, we have 
)bstinate, Pliable, Mister Worldly-Wiseman, Legal- 
ty, Apollyon, Giant Despair, Talkative, Flatterer, 
\theist, and many others who block the way. On 
he other hand, we have Evangelist, Help, the Inter- 
yreter, the Keepers of the Palace Beautiful, the 
shepherds on the Delectable Mountains, the Shining 
Jnes, and above all Faithful and Hopeful, his com- 
anions along the way. As an instance of the first 
ype may be cited the Jury in Vanity Fair which 
1as a dramatic vividness that suggests the pictures 
f Rembrandt. Vanity Fair is ruled over by Beelze- 
ub, who has as his satellites Lord Carnal Delight, 
ord Luxurious, Lord Desire of Vainglory, Lord 
chery, Sir Having Greedy, and, as the witnesses 
igainst Faithful and Christian, Envy, Superstition, 











and Pick Thank. The Judge is Mr. Hate-Good. 
The Jury is composed of Mr. Blind-Man, Mr. No- 
Good, Mr. Malice, Mr. Love-Lust, Mr. Live-Loose, 
Mr. Heady, Mr. High-Mind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, 
Mr. Cruelty, Mr. Hate-Light, and Mr. Implacable. 
Note the dramatic touches in the verdicts that they 
bring in: 

Mr. Blind-Man, the foreman, said, I see clearly 
that this man is a heretic. Then said Mr. No- 
Good, Away with such a fellow from the earth. 
Ay, said Mr. Malice, for I hate the very look of 
him. Then said Mr. Love-Lust, I could never 
endure him. Nor I, said Mr. Live-Loose, for 
he would always be condemning my way. Hang 
him, hang him, said Mr. Heady. A sorry scrub, 
said Mr. High-Mind. My heart rises against him, 
said Mr. Enmity. He is a rogue, said Mr. Liar. 
Hanging is too good for him, said Mr. Cruelty. 
Let us despatch him out of the way, said Mr. 
Hate-light. Then said Mr. Implacable, Might I 
have all the world given me, I could not be recon- 
ciled to him, therefore let us forthwith bring 
him in guilty of death. 


After they put Faithful to death, “there stood be- 
hind the multitude a chariot and a couple of horses, 
waiting for Faithful, who (so soon as his adver- 
saries had despatched him) was taken up into it and 
straightway was carried up through the clouds, with 
sound of trumpets, the nearest way to the celestial 
gate.” This passage is like many others in the story. 
After the grim fight with Apollyon, in which Chris- 
tian seemed near his end, for he was sorely wounded, 
“There came to him a hand with some of the leaves 
of the tree of life, the which Christian took, and 
applied to the wounds that he had received in the 
battle, and was healed immediately .. . so, being re- 
freshed he addressed himself to his journey, with 
his sword drawn in his hand; for, he said, I know 
not but some other enemy may be at hand.” Like- 
wise after the pilgrim has climbed the Hill Diffi- 
culty, he sleeps in the Palace Beautiful in a chamber 
called Peace, “whose window opened towards the 
sunrise” whence he sees the Delectable Mountains, 
and he is equipped with the armor of the spirit 
which he will need in the 
coming battle with Apollyon 


has spent most of his life attacking Puritanism, 
says that some of Bunyan’s passages are as dra- 
matic as anything in Shakespeare. In the Enchanted 
Ground, where the pilgrims are in danger of 
too much relaxation and of drowsiness, Christian 
and Hopeful tell of their experiences and comment 
on holy things. The discourses between Christian 
and Pliable, or Worldly-Wiseman, or the Keepers of 
the Palace Beautiful, or Talkative, or Ignorance, 
are cases in point and cry aloud for quotation. 

All these characteristics raise the allegory far 
above any didactic or theological quality. Bunyan 
in his “Apology,” written in poetry none too good, 
justifies his use of fiction (feigned words), shadows, 
types, and metaphors by citing the prophets, St. 
Paul, and Jesus himself as having used the same 
imagination in presenting moral truth—“‘Those rays 
of light, that turn our darkest nights to days,” 
“truth’s golden beams.” The characteristics of 
artistic achievement explain the hold that the book 
has had on people of a later age who would not be 
primarily interested in theology or doctrine. That 
is why Lincoln read and studied it, why Bernard 
Shaw praised its dramatic qualities, why the late 
Walter Hines Page took it with him as his travel- 
ing companion on his journey to England as our 
Ambassador, and why in a notable memorial address 
Theodore Roosevelt was hailed as Mr. Great-Heart 
and Mr. Valiant-for-Truth. 

That The Pilgrim’s Progress is not a dead book 
was illustrated when Hawthorne wrote in Bunyan’s 
own way his allegory of the Celestial Railroad. 
Living at a time when the renaissance of New Eng- 
land had come to its full flowering—a time of in- 
creasing wealth and culture—he reminded the read- 
ers of Emerson that all their prosperity and their 
reaction against Calvinism, all their ignoring of sin 
as a fact in human nature, might lead to a softness 
that would undermine civilization. In his story he 
represents a gay crowd, as if going on a holiday, 
buying their tickets to the Celestial City, checking 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 15 


From old engraving illustrating ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 





—sword, shield, helmet, 
breastplate, all-prayer, and 
shoes that would not wear 
out. After escaping from 
Doubting Castle the pilgrims 
find the shepherds on the 
Delectable Mountains who, 
through a telescope called 
Clear, show them the Celestial 
City. 

Not the least artistic of 
Bunyan’s effects is his han- 
dling of conversation or dis- 
courses, one of the most dif- 
ficult phases of creative art. 
George Bernard Shaw, who 


Christian and Hopeful enter the 
Land of Beulah. 
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Dec. 7: JOHN BUNYAN, PURITAN 
AND BAPTIST 


SEE ARTICLE ON PAGES 5-7 


Without some knowledge of English Puritanism, 
it is impossible to understand the historic back- 
ground of many of our ideas about religion and 
morals. Puritanism has placed an indelible stamp 
upon the English-speaking peoples of the world. It 
has influenced their political theories and practices, 
their economic ideas, and the religious and moral 
principles underlying their philosophy of life. 

The Puritan movement can be understood to best 
advantage through the study of its outstanding 
leaders, particularly Cromwell as its most success- 
ful warrior, Milton as its most gifted poet, and John 
Bunyan as the greatest exponent of its ideas in 
popular form. More than 250 years after Bunyan’s 
death, The Pilgrim’s Progress is still regarded as 
holding the all-time record as the best seller among 
all the books written by English authors. This 
literary and religious classic reveals the best type 
of Puritan, a man too broad to become lost in in- 
consequential disputes about trivial matters, a man 
with a thoroughly religious philosophy of life, and 
a man with an absorbing interest in the problem 
of the salvation of the human soul. 


Bunyan’s masterpiece, like each of the sixty books 
which he wrote, was based upon his knowledge of 
the Bible and the proved facts of religious experience 
as he had tested these facts in the crucible of his 
own life. This life deserves careful study. The most 
recent and readable biography is W. H. Nelson’s 
John Bunyan, Tinker and Thinker. John Brown has 
written the most detailed Life of Bunyan, a study 
documented with many extracts from historical 
sources, such as the minutes of Bunyan’s church. 
J. A. Froude’s Life of Bunyan is a scholarly and 
critical estimate of the man and his writings, but 
this work is seriously marred by the author’s in- 
ability to appreciate Bunyan’s religious earnestness 
and the sense of duty which was the compelling 
motive of his ministry. Useful materials may also 
be found in Hutchinson’s Men Who Made the 





Churches, Ch. IV, and H. E. B. Speight’s Life and 
Writings of John Bunyan. 

As a Puritan, Bunyan was dissatisfied with the 
Anglican Church, the Church of England as estab- 
lished by law. As a Baptist, he was influenced by 
Anabaptist views which had been imported into 
England from Holland. Review the rise of the 
Anglican and Anabaptist churches as previously 
discussed in the study of Cranmer and Menno 
Simons. 

Bunyan must be studied in connection with the 
fast-moving history of his times. Guide your group 
in a brief survey of conditions in seventeenth-cen- 
tury England, using materials presented by Walzer 
in Adult Student. Stress the favored status of 
Anglicanism during the reigns of Elizabeth, James 
I, Charles I, and Charles II. 


Examine the characteristic views of the Puritans 
on doctrine, church organization, worship, and 
Christian conduct. Why were the Puritans dissatis- 
fied with the Anglican Church? Interest in this prob- 
lem can be intensified if you will sketch the story 
of the rise of Puritanism and the division of the 
Puritans into Separatist and non-Separatist groups. 
The Puritan Separatists, despairing of the reform 
of the Anglican Church in accordance with their 
ideas, withdrew from its fellowship and organized 
themselves into dissenting denominations such as 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
churches. Both the Puritan non-Separatists and the 
Puritan dissenters were persecuted throughout most 
of the seventeenth century. Note the steadily in- 
creasing rivalry between Puritans and Royalists 
after 1640, outlining the trend of events during the 
civil war under Cromwell and after the restoration 
of Charles II to the English throne. Puritans and 
dissenters were not fully relieved from the danger 
of persecution until the passage of the Act of 
Toleration in 1689. John Bunyan (1628-1688) lived 
through the years of the most intensive religious and 











political strife in all the long history of England. 

Bunyan was a man of the people, speaking their 
language and sharing their experiences. Sketch the 
story of his childhood and youth, noting his humble 
parentage as a tinker’s son, his limited educational 
advantages, and his army service at the age of 
seventeen. After a brief and uneventful military 
career, he returned to Bedford where he followed 
his father’s trade as an itinerant tinker. As a youth 
he gave no promise of becoming one of the most 
influential men of his century and the trusted re- 
ligious guide of millions of earnest souls. Bunyan 
describes himself as being at that time an unre- 
generate, pleasure-loving youth with too much fond- 
ness for games and dancing. He was also recognized 
as the champion swearer of the town of Bedford. 

Discuss Bunyan’s seven-year search for a satisfy- 
ing religious experience. Puritan ethical standards 
prevailed in his community and the pressure of their 
presence made him conscious of his moral de- 
ficiencies and religious needs. For three years he 
was under agonizing conviction of sin. Then for 
four years he was constantly engaged in the gradual 
discovery of the way to deal with sin and make 
progress in Christian living. Read his books, and you 
will probably conclude that he must have struggled 
with every problem and doubt that a penitent soul 
could encounter. 

Recall the sources of help during these troubled 
years: the inspiring aid of a devoutly religious wife; 
the reading of a few great religious books; the study 
of the Bible, prayer, and meditation; and the wise 
counseling of John Gifford, Baptist pastor at Bed- 
ford. By 1653 the long struggle was at an end and 
Bunyan, relieved of the burden of his sin at the foot 
of the Cross, had entered on his long journey as a 
Christian pilgrim. In that year he was baptized by 
Gifford in the River Ouse and received into the 
fellowship of the Baptist Church. With an irre- 
pressible enthusiasm for his new-found faith, he 
soon began to preach, receiving his license as a Bap- 
tist preacher in 1655. By 1660 he had become one 
of the most influential dissenting ministers in 
England. 

Bunyan’s popularity as a preacher made him one 
of the first victims of the new laws against dissent- 
ers which were enacted in 1660. He was arrested for 
preaching in defiance of these laws. When his judges 
offered freedom if he would promise to discontinue 
his preaching activities, he said: “If you let me out 
today, I will preach again tomorrow.” 

Bunyan’s heroic stand for liberty of conscience 
and freedom of worship resulted in his imprison- 
ment for more than twelve years. These years of 
suffering in jail were interrupted by brief intervals 
of liberty which were spent in intensive preaching 
campaigns. While in jail he preached regularly 
to his fellow prisoners and organized a dissenting 
congregation within the prison walls. The years 
in prison provided Bunyan with time for Bible 
study, meditation, and writing. 

Give ample time to the consideration of the writ- 
ings of Bunyan. Through their message he speaks 
to the ages. These books furnish abundant evidence 
of the author’s originality, his practical wisdom, 
his broad and genial humanity, and his evangelical 
interpretation of the Christian faith. Bunyan’s 
books are superior to all other Puritan writings in 
the simplicity and directness of their literary style, 


in their manifestation of creative genius in the use 
of allegory as a medium of religious instruction, and 
in their impressive survey of individual and social 
problems in the light of scriptural truth. 


Mention the titles of Bunyan’s more significant 
books and relate their contents to the story of the 
author’s developing religious experience. For ex- 
ample, A Few Sighs from Hell, or the Groans of a 
Damned Soul... by that poor and contemptible 
servant of Jesus Christ, John Bunyan portrays his 
distrust of man’s ability to save himself and his 
realization of the sinner’s desperate need of divine 
grace. Sins in his own life and evils current in 
an immoral social order gave him both the material 
and the perspective for writing The Life and Death 
of Mr. Badman. The Holy War, a description of the 
struggle between the forces of good and evil for the 
possession of the City of Mansoul, is based in part 
upon the memories of his own spiritual battles. 


Grace Abounding for the Chief of Sinners is an 
autobiographical record of the discovery of the solu- 
tion of his religious problems. Likewise Pilgrim’s 
Progress reflects his own struggles, defeats, and 
victories. Bunyan, like Christian, had dealt with 
all the personalities, conflicts, obstacles, and aids 
that one is likely to meet on the pilgrimage of life. 
Part One of this book was probably written during 
the imprisonment of 1675 when Bunyan was about 
to obtain his last release from prison and resume 
his preaching activities which were to continue 
throughout the remaining thirteen years of his life. 
Like the scarred but victorious Christian, he had 
come to the pleasant land of Beulah whence he was 
to cross the River of Death to the Holy City. 

Close the discussion by having your group eval- 
uate the influence of Puritanism on English and 
American religion and morals. Then seek group 
evaluation of Bunyan’s contribution to the heritage 
which has come to us from Puritans and Baptists. 


Related Scripture: Galatians 5:16-26 


It was after his study of Galatians that John 
Bunyan found the assurance of his religjous ex- 
perience. The conflict of the flesh against the Spirit 
was very real to Bunyan in his struggle with the 
desire to engage in activities that the Puritans re- 
garded as sinful. 

Have the Scripture read at the time when you and 
your class are discussing Bunyan’s experience in 
which he found eventual peace of mind.—EDITOR. 


Oo CD Gf 


No Extremist, He! 


“Why, they, after their headstrong manner, con- 
clude that it is their duty to rush on their journey 
all weathers; and I am for waiting for wind and 
tide. They are for hazarding all for God at a clap; 
and I am for taking all advantages to secure my 
life and estate. They are for holding their notions, 
though all other men be against them; but I am for 
religion in what and so far as, the times and my 
safety will bear it. They are for Religion when in 
rags and contempt;- but I am for him when he 
walks in his golden slippers, and in the sunshine, 
and with applause.”—By-ends to Mr. Hold-the- 
world, Mr. Money-love, and Mr. Save-all, in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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Dec. 14: GEORGE FOX, FOUNDER 
OF QUAKERISM 


George Fox was a shoemaker when he decided to 
devote all of his time to preaching certain religious 
truths which he considered essential for the restora- 
tion of primitive Christianity. He ended his work 
in his former trade by making himself a “perennial 
suit” of leather clothes. This outfit was distinctive; 
it had lasting qualities and advertising values. Car- 
lyle once painted a vivid word-picture of Fox at 
work on his leather suit and said: “Stitch away, 
thou noble Fox. ... There is in broad Europe one 
Free Man, and thou art he!” Though often im- 
prisoned, this advocate of practical religious mysti- 
cism maintained a freedom of spirit which enabled 
him to place a new and lasting emphasis upon the 
value of many long-neglected Christian truths and 
practices. 


The Journal of George Fox is a classic in the field 
of religious autobiography. It is published in 
abridged and readable form in R. M. Jones’ George 
Fox, An Autobiography. Brief sketches of Fox are 
available in Hutchinson’s Men Who Made the 
Churches, ch. V, and Walker’s Great Men of the 
Christian Church, ch. XVI. There are interesting 
biographies by Thomas Hodgkin, George Fox, and 
R. M. Jones, George Fox, Seeker and Friend. Excel- 
lent essays on Quaker beliefs and practices may be 
found in W. W. Comfort’s Just Among Friends, The 
Quaker Way of Life, and R. M. Jones’ The Faith 
and Practice of Quakers. E. Russell’s History of 
Quakerism presents a comprehensive survey of 
Quaker history through the centuries. 


Examine the situation in England when Fox 
began his ministry in 1647. Our previous studies 
have indicated that it was a contentious age. Eng- 





lishmen had divided themselves into many religious 
denominations and groups which were usually quar- 
reling and often fighting one another about ques- 
tions relating to forms of church government, 
creeds, the ministry, the sacraments, and the proper 


forms of worship. When men were becoming 
thoroughly wearied by all this futile strife, Fox 
emerged with his firm conviction that ail these 
things were relatively unimportant to an individual 
who is properly taught and guided by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Have individual members of your group assume 
responsibility for the discussion of each of the fol- 
lowing topics: the youth of George Fox; his search 
for a satisfying religious experience; his dissatis- 
faction with contemporary forms of religion; his 
criticism of the ministers he had met; his convic- 
tion that he was the recipient of divine revelation; 
and his conversion. 


Lead your group in the careful consideration of 
Fox’s most distinctive teaching as found in his doc- 
trine of the “inner light.” He taught that there 
is in every human soul a divinely implanted capacity 
to hear the Holy Spirit speak directly in the imparta- 
tion of saving faith, guidance, illumination, and 
direction. He believed that it was man’s supreme 
duty to walk in this light and obey the voice of 
Christ speaking through the Holy Spirit. “I was 
sent,” he said, “to turn people from darkness to the 
light, that they might receive Christ Jesus: for to 
as many as should receive him in his light, I saw 
that he would give power to become sons of God; 
which I had obtained by receiving Christ. I was 
to direct people to the Spirit, that gave forth the 
Scriptures, by which they might be led into all truth, 
and so up to Christ and God, as they had been who 
gave them forth.” Fox did not reject the authority 
of the Bible, but he held that reason, the Bible, and 
the inner light concurred in teaching certain essen- 
tial truths, namely: the necessity of divine power 
within man to enable him to live according to the 
will of God; the possibility of the direct communica- 
tion of the will of God to the individual; and the 
necessity of perfect conformity between outward 
life and religious profession. 


Examine the by-products of this doctrine as held 
by Fox and his followers. Stress some of the dis- 
tinctive practices of the Quakers, noting especially 
the following items: their avoidance of hierarchical 
forms of church organization, prescribed creeds, 
ordained ministers, sacraments, and _ ritualistic 
forms of worship; their effort through speech and 
behavior patterns to reduce all ranks of birth, sex, 
fortune, or education to the same spiritual level; 
their persistent endeavors to advance the cause of 
peace; their refusal to take an oath or participate 
in military service; their heroic witness to the 
Christian faith in face of merciless and persistent 
persecution; their enthusiastic response to the mis- 
sionary imperative; their championship of the cause 
of the oppressed and underprivileged; and their 
leadership in the fields of philanthropy and social 
reform. 


Note the various means used by Fox to spread 
his ideas in England and America. Why did he and 
his helpers encounter such bitter opposition? In 




















fairness to some of their opponents it should be 
said that certain members of the early Quaker 
groups committed acts which would have occasioned 
their arrest in any well-ordered community. Fox 
soon realized the need of curbing extremist tend- 
encies. He began to insist that ethical conduct 
should be regarded as the test of the reality of the 
indwelling presence of Christ. He also developed 
effective techniques whereby the fallibility of in- 
dividual judgment could be corrected by the group 
guidance of those who were spiritually alive and 
alert. 


Examine the type of church organization and 
worship adopted by Fox and this followers. How 
would the members of your group explain the rapid 
growth of the Quaker movement in the early years 
of its history and its comparatively slow growth 


since the seventeenth century? Are the essential 
religious values emphasized by Fox available to peo- 
ple of all branches of Protestantism? What are 
these values? Emphasize the fact that the Quakers 
have helped to keep these values current in Christian 
thought and practice through three centuries. 


Related Scripture: Romans 12:14-21 


The principles laid down in the Scripture for 
today, a passage from one of Paul’s letters, were 
the guiding inspiration for George Fox, just as they 
are at the very basis of the Quaker teachings today. 
Have the verses read after you have discussed the 
life of George Fox and let the class consider their 
influence upon the lives of Fox and his followers.— 
EDITOR. 


A Free Man’s Faith 


Excerpts from Fox’s Journal 


Thomas Carlyle wrote in “Sartor Resartus” these 
words about George Fox: “Stitch away, thou noble 
Fox: every prick of that little instrument is prick- 
ing into the heart of Slavery, and World-worship, 
and the Mammon-god. Thy elbows jerk, as in 
strong swimmer-strokes, and every stroke is bear- 
ing thee across the Prison-ditch, within which 
Vanity holds her Workhouse and Ragfair, into lands 
of true Liberty; were the work done, there is in 
broad Europe one Free Man, and thou art he!” 


The incident to which Carlyle refers is the legend- 
ary one of Fox making himself a leather suit. In 
his Journal, Fox bears out Carlyle’s estimate. The 
paragraphs below are quotations from Fox’s 
Journal.—EDITOR. 


Our principle is, and our practices have always 
been, to seek peace and ensue it; and to follow after 
righteousness and the knowledge of God; seeking 
the good and welfare, and doing that which tends 
to the peace of all. We know that wars and fightings 
proceed from the lusts of men... . All bloody prin- 
ciples and practices we, as to our own particulars, 
do utterly deny; with all outward wars and strife, 
and fightings with outward weapons, for any end, 
or under any pretence whatsoever; this is our testi- 
mony to the whole world... . 


We do earnestly desire and wait, that, by the 
Word of God’s power, and its effectual operation in 
the hearts of men, the kingdoms of this world may 
become the kingdoms of the Lord, and of his Christ; 
that he may rule and reign in men by his Spirit and 
truth; that thereby all people, out of all different 
judgments and professions, may be brought into 
love and unity with God, and one with another; and 
that they may all come to witness the prophet’s 
words, who said, “Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” ... 

He who hath commanded us that we shall not 
swear at all, Matt.:5: 34, hath also commanded 
us, that we shall not kill, Matt. 5:21; so that we can 
neither kill men, nor swear for nor against them. 


This is both our principle and practice, and hath 
been from the beginning; so that if we suffer, as 
suspected to take up arms, or make war against any, 
it is without any ground from us; for it neither is, 
nor ever was in our hearts, since we owned the truth 
of God; neither shall we ever do it, because it. is 
contrary to the Spirit of Christ, his doctrine, and 
the practices of his apostles; even contrary to him, 
for whom we suffer all things, and endure all things. 


I saw in that Light and Spirit which was before 
the Scriptures were given forth, and which led the 
holy men of God to give them forth, that all must 
come to that Spirit, if they would know God or 
Christ, or the Scriptures aright, which they that 
gave them forth were led and taught by. 


True religion is the true rule, and right way of 
serving God. And religion is a pure stream of right- 
eousness, flowing from the image of God, and is 
the life and power of God planted in the heart and 
mind by the law of life, which bringeth the soul, 
mind, spirit, and body to be conformable to God, 
the Father of spirits, and to Christ; so that they 
come to have fellowship with the Father and the 
Son, and with all his holy angels and saints. This 
religion is from above, pure and undefiled before 
God, leads to visit the fatherless, widows, and 
strangers, and keeps from the spots of the world. 


Talking of victuals and clothes, doth not clothe 
the body, nor feed it. No more are their souls and 
spirits fed and clothed, except they have the bread 
and water of life from heaven to feed them, and 
the righteousness of Christ to clothe them. 


As no outward captain would list a company of 
blind and deaf men, and clothe and arm them with 
outward armour; so such as are blind and deaf, 
whose eyes are closed, and ears stopped to the 
heavenly Light of Christ, he is not like to clothe 
them with his fine linen, and arm them with his 
heavenly and spiritual armour; neither are they like 
to be heavenly and spiritually disciplined, to see 
and know his holy, spiritual, living camp, nor to 
follow him, while they are deaf and blind, and hate 
his Light, which is the Life in Christ. 
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Dec. 21: JOHN WESLEY, |! 


SEE LISTING OF BACKGR( 


John Wesley was the most influential religious 
leader of the eighteenth century. His successful 
guidance of a great evangelical revival gave new 
direction to the spiritual history of English-speak- 
ing peoples. 

This religious awakening demonstrated equal 
power in bringing assurance of salvation to individ- 
uals, in challenging the churches to a néw realiza- 
tion of the extent of the contents and the obligations 
of the Christian faith, and in the development of 
interest in reshaping the social order in accordance 
with the will of God. It helped bring new life to 
the Anglican and dissenting churches of the British 
Isles. It resulted in the founding of Methodism as 
a new and potent force in the religious and social 
history of the modern world. 

Brief illuminating essays on Wesley are available 
in Hutchinson, Men Who Made the Churches, Ch. 
VII, and Walker, Great Men of the Christian 
Church, Ch. XVIII. Wesley’s Journals furnish 
abundant source materials. L. Tyerman’s Life and 
Times of John Wesley is the best detailed biography. 
W. H. Fitchett’s Wesley and His Century will prove 
especially helpful in preparing for leadership in the 
group discussion of this topic. The Story of Method- 
ism, by H. E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson, is a 
comprehensive survey of Methodist history in most 
interesting and readable form. 

Consideration of moral and religious conditions in 
eighteenth-century England will provide an effective 
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)UNDER OF METHODISM 


D ARTICLES ON PAGE 15 


upproach to the study of Wesley and his work. 
Begin this discussion by examining the handicaps 
to thorough reform in the English church, such 
1s the compromise character of Anglicanism, the 
vils inherent in the state-church system, the dam- 
izing effects arising from the strife of parties 
within the Anglican Church, and the quarrels be- 
ween Anglicans and dissenters. Conditions steadily 
grew worse after 1660 due to such factors as the 
lecline in moral standards which characterized the 
reaction against Puritanism, the materialistic in- 


terests fostered by the new imperialism and the 


ndustrial revolution, and the rise of Deism as a 
yrevailing type of rationalistic thought which found 
n nature God’s only method of revelation. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
‘eligious life of the English people was at its lowest 
evel since the beginning of the Reformation. The 
-hurches were no longer meeting the spiritual needs 
f the masses of the people. Anglicanism had be- 
‘ome cold, formal, and institutional in its emphases. 
Che dissenting churches, their vitality exhausted by 
he long struggle for toleration, had lost the spirit- 
ial fervor, zeal, and effectiveness that had dis- 
inguished their earlier work. 

Have members of your group recall the evidences 
if moral and spiritual decline as presented by Wal- 
er in Adult Student. : 

Give ample time to the discussion of Wesley’s 
uncestry, youth, and education. All available records 
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indicate that his ancestors were distinguished for 
their piety, independence, and love of learning. Both 
of his grandfathers had served as dissenting min- 
isters. His father was an Anglican clergyman. His 
mother had a strength of character and a conscien- 
tious devotion to high principles that reflected the 
major values in Puritanism. These devoted parents 
gave John Wesley careful religious instruction from 
his earliest youth. At the age of six he was saved 
from death in the burning Epworth Rectory in a 
manner which convinced his mother that he was 
divinely commissioned to serve God in some specific 
and useful cause. Excellent educational preparation 
for service was obtained through study at home, 
at the Charterhouse preparatory school (1714-1720), 
and at Oxford (1720-1724). 

In 1725 Wesley was ordained as an Anglican 
clergyman. Then for thirteen years his life was one 
prolonged, agonizing search for a satisfying re- 
ligious experience. Analyze the causes of Wesley’s 
spiritual struggles. Believing that he must save his 
own soul by his good works, he gave himself un- 
sparingly to reading the Bible, to ascetic practices, 
to the study of religious books, to helpful services to 
the poor and to prisoners, and to teaching and 
preaching. Note that during these years of spiritual 
struggle he was associated for some time with 
Charles Wesley and George Whitefield in the con- 


The Holy Club: “Even to-day when lovers of Oxford 
are forced to admit that the wonderful university 
touched low-water mark in the early decades of the 
eighteenth century, they will counter with, ‘But you 
must remember that even then there was a Holy Club 
there.’ ” 

The Holy Club was founded by Charles Wesley and 
some other serious-minded young fellows who were 
interested in religion, even in those times of frivolity. 
When John Wesley came back to Oxford after his 
pastorate at Wroote as his father’s curate, he was soon 
the leader of this group. At first they met only on Sun- 
day nights, but soon they were meeting every evening 
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duct of the Holy Club at Oxford. These three men 
later cooperated in the conduct of the evangelical 
revival, with John Wesley as its outstanding leader 
and most effective organizer, Whitefield as its great- 
est orator, and Charles Wesley as its most gifted 
poet. 

Wesley’s desire to save his own soul prompted him 
to volunteer for missionary service in Georgia 
(1785-1738). This venture gave him. no peace of 
mind, but it brought him into contact with Moravian 
Pietists who taught him the basic truth of the 
Gospel that men are saved only by faith in Christ. 

Emphasize the significance of the complete re- 
orientation of life which came with Wesley’s conver- 
sion experience in 17388. He had discovered the 
secret of the religion of the burning heart. His life 
was linked with God in living fellowship through 
Christ. Being saved by faith in Christ, he was con- 
vinced that he was called of God to serve. His serv- 
ices set in motion new currents of religious thought 
and activity which continue to run deep in the life 
of our modern world. 

After 1738 Wesley’s preaching became experien- 
tial in character. He preached with certainty the 
truths he had tested in his own life. His theology 
was Arminian rather than Calvinistic. The Calvin- 
istic theology, as we have seen, was based upon the 
idea of the sovereignty of God; Wesley’s system of 


in the rooms of one of the members. They studied the 
classics and the Greek New Testament, fasted every 
Wednesday and Friday, and received the Lord’s Supper 
every week. Later they worked among prisoners and 
volunteered their services to any parish clergymen who 
would accept their help in visiting the sick and render- 
ing other services. 


By rule they eat, by rule they drink, 

Do all things else by rule, but think— 
Accuse their priests of loose behavior, 
To get more in the laymen’s favor; 
Method alone must guide ’em all, 
Whence Methodists themselves they call. 
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theology was organized around the basic principle 
of justification by faith. Use Fitchett, Wesley and 
His Century, pp. 423-434, for materials on the doc- 
trines emphasized in Wesley’s preaching, such as 
universal redemption, repentance, justification by 
faith, regeneration, the witness of the Spirit, holi- 
ness, and the possibility of final apostasy. 


Note the causes of the early opposition to Wesley’s 
preaching and his frequent exclusion from Anglican 
pulpits despite his earnest desire to keep his follow- 
ers in the Anglican Church. 


The years 1739-1744 constitute the formative pe- 
riod in the history of English Methodism. So far 
as time permits, discuss the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the movement which were introduced dur- 
ing these years, such as the organization of Meth- 
odist societies; the use of class meetings and band 
meetings; the formulation of the General Rules; 
field preaching; lay preaching; the building of 
Methodist chapels; the rise of Methodist schools; 
the creation and circulation of Methodist literature; 
the origin of the circuit system; the appointment of 
stewards, class leaders, and local preachers; the be- 
ginning of the itinerant ministry; the development 
of a varied program of social service; and the emer- 
gence of the conference as the governing body of 
Methodism. 

From 1738 until his death in 1791 Wesley gave 
himself without reserve to the work of preaching, 
writing, organizing, and directing the ever-expand- 
ing Methodist movement. Describe the extent and 
the success of his activities in each of these fields of 
labor. Have your group point out the evidences of 
organizing genius as demonstrated in his work. 





LEARNING FOR LIFE SERIES 


It is probable that Wesley was indebted to each 
of the religious leaders studied in this series. But 
among all these leaders he is especially noteworthy 
because of his emphasis upon experiential religion, 
his efforts to combine mystical piety with practical 
devotion to the well-being of men, his catholicity of 
spirit, his balanced interest in the individual and 
the social gospel, and his insistence that all of the 
faculties of human personality—the intellect, the 
feelings and the will—can be used to the fullest 
extent and with proper balance in developing a 
vital religious experience. 


Related Scripture: If Peter 1:4; Mark 12:34a; 
Psalms 130:1, 7-8; Romans 8:14-17 


On the day of his Aldersgate experience John 


Wesley meditated on each of the first two of the. 


Scripture verses in the related scripture for today. 
The two promises filled his mind during the whole 
morning. 


In the afternoon he attended a service at St. 
Paul’s cathedral at which an anthem based on 
Psalms 130 was sung. This anthem, with its refer- 
ence to the mercy of God, also impressed him. 


The verses from Romans speak of the witness of 
the Spirit, the confidence that came to Wesley in 
the Aldersgate meeting.—EDITOR. 


OOo CD Gf 


Wesley on the Saving Wisdom 


I have thought I am a creature of a day, passing 
through life as an arrow through the air. I ama 
spirit come from God, and returning to God: Just 
hovering over the great gulf; till, a few moments 
hence I am no more seen; I drop into an unchange- 
able eternity! I want to know one thing,—the way 
to heaven; how to land safe on that happy shore. 
God himself has condescended to teach the way: For 
this very end he came from heaven. He hath written 
it down in a book. O give me that book! At any 
price give me the book of God! I have it: Here is 
knowledge enough for me. Let me be homo unius 
libri. Here then I am, far from the busy ways of 
men. I sit down alone: Only God is here. In his 
presence I open, I read his book; for this end, to 
find the way to heaven. Is there a doubt concerning 
the meaning of the thing I read? Does anything 
appear dark or intricate? I lift up my heart to 
the Father of Lights:—‘“Lord, is it not thy word, 
If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God? Thou 
givest liberally, and upbraidest not. Thou hast 
said, If any be willing to do thy will, he shall know. 
I am willing to do, let me know thy will.” I then 
search after and consider parallel passages of Scrip- 
ture, comparing spiritual things with spiritual. I 
meditate thereon with all the attention and earnest- 
ness of which my mind is capable. If any doubt 
still remains, I consult those who are experienced 
in the things of God; and then the writings whereby, 
being dead, they yet speak. And what I thus learn, 
that I teach. 

—John Wesley, The Works of the Reverend John 
Wesley, edited by Thomas Jackson, V, 3-4. 








John Wesley: His Life and Times 


BACKGROUND ARTICLES FROM THE CHURCH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


Stories and articles about John Wesley will give 
a better understanding of his life and work. A 
large number of such stories and articles have ap- 
peared in the church-school literature during the 
past year. The following will be helpful to you: 


“Those Other Wesleys,” by Katharine Wilkie— 
Classmate, October 12, 1947. . 


“John Wesley in America,” by Jane Steadman— 
Classmate, October 19, 1947. 


“Wesley’s Carriage Study,” by Mary S. Stover— 
Adult Student, January, 1947. 

“One That Thirsteth” (eight-chapter serial on 
the life of John Wesley), by Lydel Sims—Highroad, 
June, 1947 to January, 1948. 


“What It Means to Be a Methodist” (June 1: Be- 
ginnings and Growth of Methodism; June 8-15: 
Faith and Life in Methodism) by Clarence Seiden- 
spinner—Highroad, June, 1947. 

“Methodist Milestones” (June 1: The Worship of 
the Wesleys; June 8: The March of Methodism) by 
Clarence Seidenspinner—Highroad, June, 1947. 

“A Walk Through Wesley’s London,” by H. D. 
and Edith Bollinger—Highroad, June, 1947. 

“Traveling Preacher,” by Paul V. D. Hoysradt— 
Home Quarterly, April-May-June, 1947. 

“What It Means to Be a Methodist” (teaching 
and resource material) by Clarence Seidenspinner 
—The Church School, June, 1947. 


Oo GO ofS 


For Your Next Quarter 


THE LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


“Jesus, God, and I” will be studied during January 
and February by adult classes which choose the 
Learning for Life Series. The course will deal with 
Christian belief and conduct. 


Charles E. Schofield, editor of adult publications 
of the Methodist Board of Education, has prepared 
the students’ material which will be published in 
Adult Student. The teaching helps, prepared by 
Boyd M. McKeown, secretary of the Department of 
Public Relations, Division of Educational Institu- 
tions of The Methodist Church, will be given in 
ADULT TEACHER for January and February. “Re- 


lated Scripture,” also in ADULT TEACHER, will be 
discussed by J. Josephine Leamer, assistant editor. 

The Learning for Life Course for March will be 
“Winning All Men,” a study of problems of world 
evangelism. The students’ material, by Karl Quimby, 
Cultivation Secretary of the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of The Methodist Church, will be 
found in Adult Student. J. Josephine Leamer will 
prepare the teaching helps for ADULT TEACHER. 
John A. Greene, staff member of the Department of 
General Church. School Work, Methodist Board of 
Education, will discuss the ‘Related Scripture” for 
this course. 


OOo GOD of 


Bunyan’s Immortal Dream 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


their baggage—symbolic of their burden of sin—and 
singing merrily as they contemplate a safe transit. 
The engineer is Beelzebub or Apollyon or Satan; the 
conductor is Mr. Smooth-it-away. Just as the start- 
ing signal is given, they see two pilgrims—Bunyan’s 
very characters—starting out the hard way with 
their burdens on their backs. They call to them 
to come and board the train and thus avoid the 
long perilous journey, but the pilgrims heed not 
their invitation. After a while the lightning express 
train pulls up at Vanity Fair, where the passengers 
become so engrossed with the fashions and shows 
and customs of that city that they forget where they 
are going and stay a long time—long enough for 
the two pilgrims to catch up with them and to be 
mocked at their trial. In fact the passengers unite 
in their persecution. Finally, it occurs to them that 
they had better resume their journey and they arrive 


at the River of Death only to find that there is no 
bridge. In their bewilderment they see coming out 
of the waters on the other side the two pilgrims, and 
they catch something of the Hallelujah song that 
welcomes them to the Celestial City. 

Surely Bunyan’s old Puritan story and its parody 
by Hawthorne never needed to be read more than 
today. 


The Difference 


“?Tis true we somewhat differ in religion from 
those of the stricter sort, yet but. in two small 
points: First, we never strive against wind and 
tide; secondly, we are always most zealous when 
Religion goes in his silver slippers. .. .” 


—By-ends to Christian, in The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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Feily from Monkmeye? 


Dec. 28: FRANCIS ASBURY, FATHER 
OF AMERICAN METHODISM 


Individual Methodists came to the new world as 
early as 1760, but the most dependable records in- 
dicate that the first American Methodist societies 
were organized in New York and Maryland in 1766. 
Within sixty years Methodism had reached every 
section of the nation and had become an important 
factor in the religious life of the people. Francis 
Asbury, the outstanding personality in the forma- 
tive period of American Methodist history, is the 
most influential man in its entire history. 

The best source material on Asbury can be found 
in The Heart of Asbury’s Journal, edited by E. S. 
Tipple. The most interesting biography is Tipple’s 
Francis Asbury, The Prophet of the Long Road. 
Useful information on the life of Asbury may be 
found in W. W. Sweet’s Makers of Christianity, 
ch. IV, and in Luccock and Hutchinson’s Story of 
Methodism. The most satisfactory single volume 
covering the comprehensive history of American 
Methodism is Sweet’s Methodism in American 
History. 

Start with a brief discussion of religious condi- 
tions in America at the close of the colonial period. 





LEARNING FOR LIFE SERIES 


Note that the state-church idea had been introduced 
with Anglicanism established by law in six colonies 
and Congregationalism in three. Most of the other 
faiths which we have studied in this series—Roman 
Catholic, Moravian, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
Reformed, Mennonite, Baptist, and Quaker—had 
been introduced. Despite the many denominations, 
the spiritual life of the colonists was at its lowest 
in the eighteenth century. Most people had no 
church affiliation. An extensive revival movement, 
known as the Great Awakening, had encouraged new 
interest in religion, but its effects were weakened by 
trivial disputes and absorbing concern about polit- 
ical questions arising out of quarrels between the 
colonists and the mother country. 

Review briefly the story of the rise of Methodism 
in America, giving especial attention to its origins. 
Note that the early success of the movement was 
due to the appeal of its message and the activities 
of three types of workers: Methodist immigrants, 
such as Embury and Strawbridge, who began to 
preach and organize societies without direct author- 
ization from Wesley; the native American Meth- 
odist preachers, men like Jesse Lee, Philip Gatch, 
and Freeborn Garrettson, who were converted under 
Methodist preaching and then devoted their lives 
to the work of the itinerant ministry; and Wesley’s 
“missionaries” to America. The first of these mis- 
sionaries, Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, 
came in 1769 as itinerant ministers appointed to 
circuit “No. 50-America,” the entire country being 
thus regarded as a single Methodist circuit. In 
1771 Asbury, arriving in this country as one of 
Wesley’s missionaries, found that the Methodists 
then had only ten itinerant preachers and 600 
members. When he died, after forty-five years of 
service in the new world, there were approximately 
700 itinerant preachers and 214,235 members. 

Have members of your group sketch the life of 
Asbury prior to his arrival in America. Center at- 
tention upon the motives which prompted his com- 
ing. His subsequent career was a record of heroic 
dedication to a single life purpose. Review the 
troubles of American Methodists during the Revo- 
lutionary War, particularly the misunderstandings, 
persecution, and divided counsels. During the war 
years all of Wesley’s missionaries returned to Eng- 
land except Asbury, and he was forced into tempo- 
rary retirement. Despite many handicaps Method- 
ism was the only American religious movement that 
gained in membership during the trying years of the 
Revolution. When peace came, the Methodists faced 
a new series of problems: defining their relationship 
to British Methodism and the Anglican Church, 
providing sacraments for their people and ordina- 
tion for their ministers, and complete reorganiza- 
tion of Methodism along new lines adapted to the 
requirements of the American environment. 

The Christmas Conference of 1784 provided for 
the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
on an independent basis. Examine the circum- 
stances of this conference, its membership, and the 
decisions on matters of doctrine, polity, worship, 
and program. These decisions gave direction to all 
subsequent American Methodist history. Center at- 
tention upon Asbury’s part in the conference. Wes- 
ley had directed Coke to appoint Asbury as super- 
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intendent or bishop, but he refused to accept the 
office until he was elected by his brethren. This was 
an important step in the long process of the Amer- 
icanization of Methodism, a process which has con- 
sistently tended toward more democratic procedures 
in our church government. After 1792 the Meth- 
odists held quadrennial general conferences. Since 
1808 the General Conference has been constituted 
on a representative basis and vested with full power 
as the supreme governing body of the church, sub- 
ject only to the limitation of the Restrictive Rules 
which were designed to preserve the basic connec- 
tional features of our polity. 


Much of the success of Methodism in the years 
following the Christmas Conference was due to 
Asbury’s skill in marshaling and directing the 
itinerant preachers as a mobile army of shock troops 
engaged in a constant campaign for righteousness. 
Have your group point out the characteristics of 
mind and heart which qualified him for this task. 
No man in American religious history has demon- 
strated more sacrificial zeal and constant devotion 
to duty. He was most exacting in his requirements 
of his preachers, but he never demanded more from 
them than he was willing to give. His organizing 
genius and his wise use of appointive and super- 
visory powers has never been equaled in Methodist 
history. He was especially successful in guiding 
the extension of Methodism into new territory 
particularly in the frontiers of the West, in the 
lower South, and in New England. In the course of 
his unparalleled career he preached a total of 16,- 
500 sermons, traveled more than 270,000 miles, 
mostly on horseback, presided over more than 224 
annual conferences, and ordained more than 4,000 
preachers. The father of American Methodism is 
equally interesting when we regard him as an ob- 
servant traveler, a pioneer bishop, and an ecclesi- 
astical statesman. 
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A Final Word 


All of the religious leaders studied in this series 
labored faithfully, and we enjoy the fruits of their 
labors. The world today stands far more desperately 
in need of the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
than did the world of the days of Peter Waldo or 
Francis Asbury. These leaders have helped to build 
a Protestantism with many churches congenial to 
people of varying viewpoints, but these churches 
share a community of purpose; they work for com- 
mon objectives; and they can attain increasing effec- 
tiveness in cooperative effort. Within the churches 
constituting this broad fellowship there is a place 
where every man, woman, and child can give of 
his best toward bringing the Kingdom on earth. 


Related Scripture: Matthew 10:37-39; Luke 
14:27-33 


These Scripture passages might well be describing 
Francis Asbury and his fellow itinerant preachers. 
Let the class discuss why it was so necessary that 
these early American Methodist circuit riders re- 
nounce all to become disciples of Christ.—EDITOR. 


OOo GD Cf 


Methodism’s First College 


During the first week in December, and culminat- 
ing in a fitting observance in local churches on 
Sunday, December 7, Methodism will observe the 
160th anniversary of higher education in America. 
On December 6, 1787, Cokesbury College in Abing- 
don, Maryland, Methodism’s first educational insti- 
tution on American soil, opened its doors to 25 
students. As part of the anniversary many Meth- 
odist colleges will present historical pageants. An 
effort is being made to have sermons on Christian 
higher education preached in all pulpits, December 7. 


Francis Asbury was consecrated bishop at the Christmas 
Conference, Lovely Lane Chapel, Baltimore, in 1784. 
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By Woodrow Geier, Editor in Che 


In the Fourth Gospel these amazing v 
come from God and was going to God, ro 
girded himself with a towel. Then he por 
the disciples’ feet. ... Thus from out of 
is God; his destiny is God. Because of t 
not need to dominate and use any man. 
becomes the lowliest of the lowly—and 1 


“Jesus Christ is Lord!” sang the ear 
the opposite sense in which men understa 
is everyman’s servant. This lordship is 
ern world is sick with the lust for powe 
Modern men do not know our origin a 
exploiting and debasing others. But in tl 
in God and we see whence we are going. 
need to exploit God’s creatures. The Serv: 
ship, reversing our earthly idea of greatne; 


Adult Teacher 


is appear: Jesus, knowing ... that he had 
from supper, laid aside his garments, and 
| water into a basin, and began to wash 
rnity the Conqueror comes! His origin 
origin and destiny, he is secure. He does 
is the aristocrat in the divine sense: he 
man can ever be a threat to his position. 


Church. And yet he is Lord precisely in 

lordship. Out of strength, Jesus Christ 
offense to modern desires; for the mod- 
the lust for wealth, the lust for success. 
destiny; therefore we seek security by 
ouch of Christ, we discover our lost home 
his means peace, the liberation from the 
of all takes control. It is a strange lord- 
but it is the meaning of Christmas. 
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Christ and the Chitin 


Dec. 7: CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


Professor of New Testament Literature, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


SCRIPTURE: III JOHN. 


Third John deals with a church quarrel. It is a 
quarrel involving a specific church; there is prac- 
tically nothing of general interest in the letter. Its 
exact date and place are not known, but the situa- 
tion can be reconstructed with some degree of con- 
fidence. Traveling Christians had come to the 
church of which a certain Gaius was a member, and 
he had welcomed them as friends of the author of 
the letter. Other members of the church, led by 
one Diotrephes, had been inhospitable to them and 
had also refused to heed a letter from John which 
they had probably brought with them. The present 
letter represents John’s attempt to handle this 
situation. He commends Gaius, encouraging him 
to persist in his loyalty to him, and says that soon 
he will come in person. III John probably followed 
II John, and was likely concerned to some extent 
with the general issue treated in that letter. It 
fits into second century circumstances in Asia 
Minor. 

Taking the letter in more detail, we note that 


the author is anonymous except for the designation ~ 


“elder.”” Whoever he may have been, he claimed 
authority over the church, as though it had been 
previously granted (vs. 9). Gaius cannot be identi- 
fied; the name was very common. By an accident of 
history his name has been lifted from obscurity to 
appear in print. He agrees with John’s views of the 
Gospel, as is indicated by “whom I love in the truth” 
(of the Christian faith). In verses 2-8 Gaius in 
particular and hospitality in genera! are praised. 


Verse 2 is a great tribute to Gaius; John hopes 
that his health and material circumstances may 
match his spiritual qualifications. Like a true par- 
ent, John’s greatest joy is found in the growth of 
his children (disciples) in Christian character and 
faith. 


Specifically commended is hospitality to fellow 
Christians who pass through the town (vs. 5). This 
refers to authentic Christians who come with proper 
credentials, and not to charlatans seeking to get 
free lodging by posing as Christians. It was 
customary for these traveling Christians, often 
itinerant preachers, to depend upon their brethren 
for entertainment, and one early Christian docu- 
ment contains full directions for such entertainment, 
as well as criteria for distinguishing between au- 
thentic and unauthentic Christians. Gaius had ap- 
parently observed the regulations, treating John’s 
friends hospitably, and had sent them off with an 
escort on the first part of their journey (vs. 6). He 
had accepted John’s recommendations regarding 
these travelers. They had evidenced their true 
Christian devotion by refusing the hospitality of 
unconverted Gentiles which would have involved 


*This is the last four in the 13-weeks study of ‘‘Christ and the 
Christian.” 


them in contact with idolatry. John’s request was 
that their needs be supplied as was customary 
(vss. 7-8). 

In contrast to Gaius stood Diotrephes, the leader 
of the opposition party in the local church (9-10). 
He opposed the elder’s authority in general, and in 
this particular case he had refused to welcome his 
friends. Not only so, but he had dealt arbitrarily 
with those in the church who would not submit to 
his point of view. The basis of his nonconformity 
was apparently personal enmity, based upon his 
personal ambition and arrogant spirit; he is char- 
acterized as one who “likes to put himself first.” 
The attempt to clear up the trouble by mail (per- 
haps II John) having proved fruitless, John noti- 
fies the church that he will come in person to con- 
front Diotrephes face to face (vss. 9a, 10). 

Verse 11 was probably intended as a rebuke to 
Diotrephes, implying that his actions revealed his 
lack of spiritual depth and consequently of his in- 
adequate leadership. It should be noted that the 
cause of this quarrel is not ostensibly a matter of 
doctrine, but of personal disposition. Even when 
disagreement over belief is involved, the situation 
is often made unbearable from the Christian view, 
not by disagreement, but by personal enmity. 

Demetrius may have been another member of 
the local church besides Gaius who had displayed 
hospitality to John’s friends (vs. 12). On the other 
hand, he may have been the one who brought this 
letter, his commendation being intended to strength- 
en the hand of Gaius against Diotrephes. His 
faithfulness to the Gospel is widely known, by com- 
mon consent; not only so, “the truth itself” testifies 
to his worthiness. Truth is here personified, the 
point perhaps being that his credentials are beyond 
suspicion. Perhaps John is again implying by con- 
trast his doubt of Diotrephes’ loyalty to Christ. 

The letter closes with the expressed intention of a 
visit, the benediction of “peace,” and greetings from 
and to “the friends.” Since this expression was not 
used generally of Christians, John probably has in 
mind those who side with him. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


Professor of Religious Education, Scarritt College 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Early Christians manifested fellowship by 
1. Welcoming all on basis of equality 
2. Sharing the Lord’s Supper 
3. Caring for the sick and needy 
4. Hospitality to missionaries and teachers 
B. The Book of III John 
C. Causes of church quarrels 
Selfishness and self-seeking 
Jealousy 
Cliques 
Conflicting interests and ideas 
a. Religious 
b. Social issues 
5. Intolerance 
6. Stubbornness 
7. Emotional immaturity 
. Disastrous results of church quarrels 
. Ways of overcoming church quarrels 
. Meeting fellowship needs of church members 
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International Lesson Series 


Your Purpose 


The spiritual effectiveness of many churches ha 
been lost because of quarreling and bickering amons 
its members. You have an opportunity today to hel; 
members of your class realize the tragic conse 
quences of such quarrels and to discover ways by 
which these quarrels may be either prevented o1 
overcome. 


Guiding the Discussion 

It may be well to begin the period by noting that 
to the early Christians, who were a despised an 
obscure group, the spirit of fellowship was especially 
important. They realized that if they did not obey 
Christ’s commands of love and good will toward on¢ 
another, they could not convince the outside worl 
of the validity of the Christian gospel. Some of the 
ways by which they expressed this fellowship ars 
given by Bugbee (Wesley Quarterly) and noted ir 
the lesson outline. 

Call attention to the general assumption that 
local churches or congregations would be hospitable 
to visiting missionaries and teachers. Redus (Adult 
Student) notes that an interesting Christian writ- 
ing called the Didache of about A.D. 100 gave definite 
regulations for the treatment of these visiting 
leaders. 

With this emphasis on hospitality in mind, read 
III John, in which an anonymous author who calls 
himself the Elder, commends Gaius for his hospital 
ity and condemns Diotrephes, who refused to receive 
the visiting brethren and expelled from the churcl 
all who did. After reading the book, let members 
of the class name some of the qualities that would 
seem to characterize Diotrephes. Rowlingson thinks 
of him as an arrogant spirit who was overly am- 
bitious; Colliver (Adult Student) describes him as 
the masterful type who would rather reign in hel! 
than serve in heaven; Bugbee (Wesley Quarterly) 
characterizes him as being of the rule-or-ruin type. 

You may want to note that there are persons wh« 
think that this quarrel may reflect that period of 
transition in which the government of the Church 
was changed from control by a board of elders, o1 
outstanding leaders, to more localized leadership, in 
this case represented by Diotrephes. See Redus 
(Adult Student) and Ownbey (Wesley Quarterly). 


Church Quarrels 


It may be interesting to ask members of the class 
to indicate the number of churches they personally 
know that have been cursed by a church quarrel. In 
their judgment are church quarrels increasing or 
decreasing in number? 

Find out, too, the reasons for the church quarrels 
with which they are acquainted. List these reasons 
on a blackboard, if one is available. In your discus- 
sion of the causes for these quarrels, the suggestions 
in the lesson outline may be helpful. 

Selfishness, self-seeking and jealousy are al! 
closely related. How frequently we find in our 
churches persons who must have their own way if 
they are to take an active part in its affairs. If they 
are not given the positions of leadership they desire, 
they pout, criticize, or may drop out of the church 
altogether. They resent any recognition given to 


others. Sometimes these individuals make pretty 
good leaders, but they are failures as followers. 
Their interest in themselves rather than in the 
Church and their fellow men results almost in- 
evitably in quarrels and bickering. 

Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us that quarrels 
arise out of conflicting ideas and interests. Some 
of these conflicting ideas may be with respect to 
what it is that really makes a person a Christian. 
Persons who stress beliefs tend to assume that their 
own are correct and to expect others to agree with 
them. Granting that beliefs are tremendously im- 
portant, is not Cox (Adult Student) at least partially 
right when he says “creedal requirements are di- 
visive”? Persons who stress the Christian spirit 
of love and brotherliness may minimize too much 
the need for clear-cut beliefs and be impatient with 
those who regard them as important. 

Conflicting viewpoints concerning social issues 
frequently cause church misunderstanding and 
quarrels. Can you give illustrations of this? Those 
who are intolerant of the viewpoints of others, and 
who are stubborn and dogmatic with respect to 
their own, are likely to instigate church quarrels. 


Disastrous Results 


Let members of the class note some of the dis- 
astrous results of church quarrels. Slutz (Wesley 
Quarterly) notes that they contradict the Church’s 
teaching about brotherhood, about the power of a 
soft answer to assuage wrath, and about the esteem 
persons should have for each other. Such a quarrel 
is good grist for those who want to see the Church 
fail, who scorn the Church’s beliefs. It hurts the 
Church itself, putting sand into its gears. It keeps 
people from seeking membership in it. 

Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) has some excellent 
suggestions as to what should be done about church 
quarrels that are in progress. He mentions the 
following: 

1. Let the parties to the quarrel be called to- 
gether by the pastor for prayer. 

2. The prayer should be for guidance, wisdom, 
a right spirit in the hearts of all, fairness of mind, 
and patience. 

3. Elements of the conflict should be examined to 
find common ground on which all can agree. Com- 
promises are sometimes wise. 

4. Let more teaching be done by the church about 
the nature of one’s emotions, how to manage them, 
and how to attain emotional maturity. This may 
help prevent quarrels from arising. 


McKeown, after calling attention to the deep-felt 
need of us all for fellowship with others, very rightly 
asks to what extent the church is meeting the fellow- 
ship needs of all its members. With this question 
in mind, consider the various groups in your own 
church, the young people and their need for recrea- 
tion and opportunities for creative activities, the 
young married adults -with small children, the un- 
married young adults who tend to feel lonely as 
many of their friends get married and establish 
homes of their own, and finally, the old people for 
whom time hangs heavily on their hands. You may 
want to get your superintendent of the adult 
department to present to the class suggestions for 
increasing fellowship activities among these groups 
of people. 
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Throughout your discussion today, use illustra- 
tions and experiences that you yourself and members 
of the class have had. If there are tensions in your 
church that might develop into a regular church 
quarrel, get suggestions as to how it might be 
averted. 

As you close, stress the fact that the Church 
should be a place in which people with differing eco- 
nomic, social, and political viewpoints should be 
able to discuss them dispassionately and with com- 
plete confidence in each other’s sincerity and Chris- 
tian spirit. 


The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


Secretary, Department of Public Relations, Division 
of Educational Institutions, General Board of Education 


How appropriate it is to talk of Christian fellow- 
ship today, the sixth anniversary of the day on 
which it was so tragically breached! 

In his earlier days at Oxford John Wesley was 
advised by an older friend to find for himself com- 
panions in the way if he expected to live an effec- 
tive Christian life. The Holy Club and the great 
Methodist denominations were the unforeseen re- 
sults of his efforts to follow the advice. We need 
today the sustaining strength of Christian fellow- 
ship as much as it has ever been needed in the 
past. 

As a boy growing up in the sparsely settled West, 
I received some distinct impressions of the values 
of fellowship. I recall the lengths to which some 
of our friends and neighbors went just to enjoy the 
infrequent privilege of associating with some fellow 
human beings. I recall, also, something of the sharp 
pangs of personal loneliness. But loneliness is not 
restricted to the frontier. I remember the feeling 
of abject “aloneness” which overwhelmed me on a 
Sunday spent in a strange city when I was fourteen 
years old. 

I once knew a minister who wrote two of his 
official members who had slipped into serious moral 
lapses that he was accepting their resignations from 
the official board but that he hoped they would not 
leave the church. Said he, “Of course, you do not 
expect to continue in exemplary positions before the 
youth of the congregation but you probably need 
the fellowship of the church more than ever be- 
fore.” Was he right, or should he have moved to 
expel them from the congregation? 

It would pay any congregation to take stock at 
frequent intervals of its facilities and opportunities 
for church fellowship. To what extent are the fel- 
lowship needs of its adults, and more especially, of 
its young people met in the program of the church? 
Are its members forced to go outside the scope of 
church activities for their recreation? What kinds 
of outside recreation are open to them, and under 
what conditions? 

On every level, from the home to the broad scope 
of world affairs, the area of human relations presents 
the biggest and hardest of all our problems. Many 
of these problems involve barriers to Christian 
fellowship. 

Selfishness might well be listed as fellowship’s 
enemy number one. But selfishness covers a multi- 
tude of sins, so let us break it down a bit. 


Self-seeking, present among the Apostles (Re- 
member how James and John wanted the chief 
places in Jesus’ Kingdom, and the furor it caused?) 
and condemned in today’s lesson, (vs. 9), is still 
much too prevalent. Diotrephes is a member of 
almost every congregation. But so is Demetrius, 
and it behooves us to follow his example rather 
than that of Diotrephes. 

Jealousy is a barrier to fellowship, and inordi- 
nately strong but narrow loyalties might also be 
listed. Are we first of all citizens of our native state, 
or are we Americans first? Are we nationalists, or 
are we world-minded Christians who see with pride 
the great fellowship role America must play in re- 
building the world? 

Personal isolation is another barrier to Christian 
fellowship. Few of us ever seek to establish fel- 
lowship, for example, with people less fortunate 
than ourselves. This is particularly true as regards 
their areas of suffering. To most of us the term 
“fellowship of suffering” is only a high-sounding 
phrase. 

The late King Christian X of Denmark must have, 
to a striking degree, experienced a fellowship of 
suffering along with his oppressed people during the 
dire days of Nazi occupation. His concern for his 
people and their regard for him will be the theme 
of legends. You recall the story of how he was 
riding unaccompanied through the streets one day 
when an amazed Nazi asked, “Who is taking care 
of him?” The reply from a loyal subject was, “We 
all are.” Did not that reflect high fellowship? 


Illustrating the Lesson 


By Gerald Kennedy 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


The most contradictory thing imaginable is a 
Christian church split by dissension and hatred, 
preaching a gospel of brotherhood and love. This 
is the reason that the New Testament puts so much 
emphasis upon love and attacks so vigorously the 
sins which disrupt the fellowship. A divided Church 
has no message for a divided world. Protestants 
may not desire to be organically one, but they must 
be spiritually one or their witness is like a noisy 
gong or a clanging cymbal. 

In a certain church there was a young couple who 
were interested in every international movement, 
and deeply conscious of the world-wide implications 
of Christianity. The time came, however, when their 
personal differences became so great that they de- 
cided on a divorce. They came to the minister to 
talk about it and he pointed out to them the in- 
consistency of their position. Here they were trying 
valiantly to cure the problems of pride between 
nations and races, yet they could not even submerge 
their own egos enough to work together in the build- 
ing of a Christian home. 

Christians are not irritating persons who break up 
the fellowship. They are those who have learned 
forgiveness. Remember the Invitation in our Com- 
munion Ritual: “Ye that do truly and earnestly 
repent of your sins, and are in love and charity with 
your neighbors .. . draw near with faith... .” 
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Ernest Nas! 


This view of the Colosseum in Rome, showing thé 
arena with the cross erected in memory of Christiar 
martyrs who died there, is reminiscent of the days o/ 
the Early Church—and especially of the events with 
which the Book of Revelation dealt. For the next three 
Sundays, the lessons will be based on passages from 
Revelation, coming under the general title, “Trium- 
phant Christians.” Teachers may find background ma 
terial on Revelation in the Learning for Life Course 
in Adult Student (August, 1947) and The Churck 
School (August, 1947). These materials outline the 
historical situation out of which the Revelation came. 
The lessons for the next three Sundays seek to bring 
out some of the results of living the Christian life. 
Time and again the writer of Revelation counsels the 
Christians how to meet victoriously the evils of thei 
day, calling upon them to fix their loyalty to Christ 
who transcends their evil environment, an environment 
where men despise and persecute Christ’s followers. 
Throughout the book there is stress upon the sov- 
ereignty of God, while the author leads up to the words: 

“Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for th¢ 
first heaven and the first earth had passed away, and 
the sea was no more. And I saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband; and I heard 
a great voice from the throne saying, “ ‘Behold, the 
dwelling of God is with men. He will dwell with them, 
and they shall be his people, and God himself will be 
with them; he will wipe away every tear from their 
eyes, and death shall be no more, neither shall there be 
mourning nor crying nor pain any more, for the former 
things have passed away.’” 





International Lesson Series 


Dec. 14: CHRISTIANS ON TRIAL 
SEE MAP ON INSIDE BACK COVER 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 
SCRIPTURE: REVELATION 1 to 3. 


The Revelation of John is an unsolved problem 
for many people. They cannot understand its mean- 
ing, and they miss its message. This need not be 
true, however, if we keep three things in mind. 


The first is that Revelation, like all apocalyptic 
writings, employs images and figures in a symbolical 
manner to suggest related ideas. The symbols were 
not meant to be taken literally, as the first readers 
of the book well understood. They knew the sym- 
bols had cryptic and hidden significance, and that 
they had the key to interpret them. The figures of 
speech employed by John were not new to him, 
but were part of an apocalyptic “code” which was 
widely used in his day. According to this code, 
animals and beasts were used to symbolize politica] 
empires. In Daniel, lions with eagles’ wings portray 
the strength, cruelty, and swiftness of the opponents 
of the Jews in the second century B.c., and in Revela- 
tion the first beast stands for the Roman Empire 
of John’s time. Geographical names have a figura- 
tive meaning, as when Babylon is employed to 
characterize Rome. Numbers are used with sym- 
bolical significance. Seven and twelve denote com- 
pleteness, fullness, perfection. In Revelation there 
are seven letters to seven churches, and the Lamb 
has seven horns and seven eyes. The New Jerusalem 
has twelve foundations and the tree of life twelve 
kinds of fruit. Ten is a round number expressing 
indefiniteness of magnitude, with multiples of ten 
but enhancing the significance of what is described. 
Thus ten days and a thousand years are both periods 
of indefinite length, and 144,000 faithful are a vast 
and complete multitude. Six, the less than perfect 
number, when used in combination to produce 666 
stands for the ultimate in the manifestation of evil. 
With the help of other symbols, that number prob- 
ably yields the emperor Domitian in the last decade 
of the first century, as the incarnation of his 
predecessor, Nero. 


Many details are employed merely to heighten the 
effect, yet an apocalyptic code intelligible to the in- 
itiated is apparent in Revelation and similar apoca- 
lypses. 


The second thing to remember in interpreting 
Revelation is that its symbols were meant by John 
to apply to the situation in his day. The beast is 
not the Pope, or Mohammed, or Hitler, but a definite 
entity in the first century. We have reason to believe 
that Revelation was written during the last decade 
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of the first century when the emperor Domitian at- 
tempted to wipe out the Christians, and the symbols 
refer to events and persons active in that period. 
This method of writing was employed partly for self- 
protection, since it conveyed a message hostile to the 
rulers which they could not understand because they 
did not have the key, and partly because the content 
referred to cosmic issues which could only be set 
forth imaginatively in symbols. How does one go 
about portraying the drama of heavenly conflict be- 
tween the battalions of Good and Evil except in such 
a manner? 


Encouragement to Faith 


The third factor is the spiritual nature of the 
message which the book was intended to convey. 
The fundamental message* was one of encourage- 
ment to faith in desperate circumstances. Apocalyp- 
tic writings are universally “tracts for bad times,” 
written to inspire faith when it is dangerous to 
profess one’s loyalty to a group. In Revelation 2 
and 3 the letters are far less significant as direc- 
tives for specific churches than for their reiterated 
emphasis for the whole church in terms of the 
refrain: “He who conquers” fear and the temptation 
to desert will receive a reward (cf. 2:7, 11, 17, 26; 
3:5, 12, 21; 3:10). Despite persecution (2:10), 
God’s ultimate victory can be depended upon; even 
now the future reward can be anticipated (3:20). 

In the material for today other aspects of apocalyp- 
ticism are implied. John has a specific locality in 
mind (1:4, 11). He shares the sufferings of his 
readers (1:9), but he looks beyond the present to 
the future. He is writing what he sees (1:2, 11, 19), 
that is, with the eyes of faith and imagination. Al- 
though he predicts future events, this aspect of his 
writing is of impermanent value; his predictions of 
Rome’s immediate collapse belong in a class with 
every mistaken guess over centuries as to the time 
when God would end human history. What is of 
lasting value is John’s faith that God could not be 
defeated by evil on earth or in heaven, and his heroic 
call to his brethren to rally around that banner 
in the midst of their travail. Roman might ap- 
peared to be invincible. There seemed to be not 
the slightest chance of escaping the wrath of the 
emperor. The weaker brethren were tempted to 
despair. 


John’s Insight 


In seeking to strengthen weakening hearts John 
was wrong, in so far as he believed that God would 
destroy Rome and wipe her off the face of the earth 
in the imminent future. But he was not wrong, in 
the Christian view, in believing that Rome’s evil 
intentions could never destroy God and his Church. 
By faith he saw clearly that God was invincible 
(1:4), and it was with the aid of his appreciation 
of Jesus as one whose love for his own had gained 
him kingly status (1:5). 

When we clearly understand John’s method, the 
situation which he is confronting, and the message 
he wishes to portray, we are in a position to sense, 
beneath that which is impermanent, his magnificent 
faith and courage, and we too can be inspired as 
his first-century readers must have been. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Early Christians faced many trials 
1. From hostile neighbors 
2. From a government that demanded emperor- 
worship 
3. From widespread persecutions 


B. The Book of Revelation 

1. Two attitudes toward 

2. Purpose is to encourage Christians to main- 
tain the faith 

3. Employs extensive symbolism 

4. Symbolism refers to events then, not now 

5. Permanent value lies 
a. Not in prediction of future events 
b. In assurance of God’s ultimate victory 


C. Christians suffer today when they 
1. Break with customs of local community 
2. Speak out against racial or class injustice and 
discrimination 
3. Put God above the nation 
4. Resist secularism and materialism 


D. God’s gifts to Christians on trial 
E. An embarrassing question 


Your Purpose 


This lesson today is the first in a unit of three 
that has the general title, “Triumphant Christians,” 
the purpose of which is to bring out some of the 
glorious results of living the Christian life and of 
having trust and confidence in God. The Scripture 
material for all three is taken largely from the Book 
of Revelation. Inasmuch as confusion and misunder- 
standing about this book is so widespread, it would 
seem wise to think of your purpose today as being 
primarily that of helping your class come to a better 
understanding of its purposes and characteristics. 


It is to be hoped, however, that in addition to 
accomplishing the above purpose, you also will have 
time to confront your class with the disturbing fact 
that if we are truly Christians today, we ought to 
suffer far more than most of us do for our Christian 
convictions and purposes. You have an opportunity 
to suggest areas in which we should be far more 
courageous than most of us usually are. 


Guiding the Discussion 


At the beginning of the period, use your best 
literary skill to depict the hostile environment in 
which the first-century Christians found themselves. 
As was suggested last week, they were a small, 
obscure, and despised group. Although the procla- 
mation of the Gospel had met with amazing success, 
it also had met determined opposition. Redus 
(Adult Student) notes that “Christianity was op- 
posed by those who thought that it was upsetting 
their old-time religion, by others who found it up- 
setting to their business, by still others who felt 
its judgment upon many of their customary per- 
sonal practices.” 

In addition to the opposition of neighbors, they 
were facing the increasingly insistent demands of 
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Rome that they engage in emperor-worship. Mos 
of the Christians felt they could not conscientiously 
engage in this practice, and as a result were vigor 
ously persecuted by the government, the height o 
the persecution occurring during the reign of Domi 
tian. It is little wonder that many of them fel 
frightened and discouraged and that the least coura 
geous left their ranks. The future looked dark, anc 
it was very definitely a time when they desperately 
needed encouragement and assurance that their suf 
ferings were not in vain. 


The Book of Revelation 


The Book of Revelation was written to provid« 
this encouragement that these persecuted Christians 
so much needed, and to assure them not only that 
God would ultimately be victorious but that he would 
reward all those who had remained faithful to him 


This would seem to be the proper moment to 
note the two attitudes toward the Book of Revela- 
tion mentioned by Redus (Adult Student) in the 
lesson for December 28. He says: “Two attitudes 
toward the Revelation of John are unfruitful. One 
is that of the matter-of-fact person who finds Reve- 
lation full of fantastic language and is not interested 
in probing beneath its strange forms. The other 
is that of the person who delights in the literal 
details and pictures of Revelation and likewise fails 
to understand its underlying ideas.” 

As you try to give your group a proper background 
for understanding this book, you will find the ma- 
terials by Rowlingson and Redus especially helpful. 
Note Bugbee’s (Wesley Quarterly) comment that 
the book was purposely written in an obscure and 
puzzling style so that its significance might be 
hidden from the minds of pagan neighbors and 
government officials. Those for whom the book was 
written, of course, had the key to the various symbols 
used. 


In connection with these symbols, it is important 
that members of the class realize that they were not 
to be taken literally and that they refer to events, 
people, and situations of that day only and not to 
the happenings of the present day. Redus (Adult 
Student) notes that the book was written about 
events which the prophet thought would happen 
very soon. This is important to realize as it will re- 
lieve us of the identification of the Beast with mod- 
ern characters, like Hitler, and of similar unfruitful 
attempts to see unfolding events in the symbols. 


Note Rowlingson’s statement that John’s predic- 
tion of future events is of impermanent value, the 
permanent value of the book lying in its repeated 
assurance that God would ultimately be victorious 
and his followers would be rewarded. Warn your 
class against being captivated by what Redus (De- 
cember 28) calls far-fetched interpretations of the 
book. In a well-phrased statement he says, “It is 
a book in which the minutiae are not as important 
as the immensities.” 


Christianity Can Cost Today 


As we read of the persecutions and trials of these 
early Christians are we not tempted to heave a sigh 
of relief and thank God that the day of persecution 





is over? Is not Cox (Adult Student) right when 
he begins his article by saying, “It seems almost 
unreal for most of us to be discussing trouble 
brought about because we are Christians. We have 
been led to believe that being Christian is the surest 
way to avoid trouble.” But the question that persists 
and the one that your class should face is this: If 
one is a genuine sincere Christian today, will he in- 
evitably experience many trials and undergo much 
suffering? 

As you seek to answer this question, you will find 
the articles by Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) and Cox 
(Adult Student) exceedingly helpful. If, for ex- 
ample, we speak out against racial or class unfair- 
ness, prejudice, injustice, and discrimination, will 
we not be hailed derisively by many of our friends as 
being simple-minded, nafve, and idealistic? And yet 
Cox (Adult Student) reminds us that the racial dis- 
crimination of Christians in America is the chief 
hindrance to the extension of Christianity in the 
world. Is it not thought-provoking, furthermore, 
when he reminds us that in the minds of millions 
of workers today, Christianity has identified itself 
with the privileged persons and groups? 

Note Slutz’s (Wesley Quarterly) discussion of 
“Nationalism—a Religion” and his disturbing ques- 
tions, one of which is this: Does national self- 
interest take precedence over the principles of the 
kingdom of God? Call attention, also, to the trials 
Christians should undergo as they resist crowd 
pressure and propaganda, the increasing emphasis 
upon secularism and materialism and those who 
think of religion as being only wishful thinking. 

Close the period with these questions: To what 
extent am I as an individual undergoing trial and 
suffering because of my Christian convictions? Am 
I acquiescing too much to things as they are? Am 
I really helping to bring about constructive changes 
in society that will make this a better world for all 
peoples ? 

A prayer for insight and courage should send the 
members of your class away in a thoughtful frame 
of mind. 


The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


Incidental to the main theme of the lesson, but 
of no small significance, is a fact reported some fif- 
teen years ago by President Hoover’s Commission on 
Social Trends. Reading aloud, the Commission re- 
ported, long a popular, and for the most part a 
constructive, home pastime, was found to have 
dropped to only 33 per cent of its former practice 
in rural homes and to a mere 138 per cent of its 
former use in urban homes. It is probable that 


those percentages are even lower now. In a time of 
shorter working hours and of greater leisure the 
Church and church groups might well concern them- 
selves to know what has taken place of the time- 
honored practice of reading aloud. 

Verse 3:17 indicates and indicts a faith based on 
riches. Too many of us still give wealth a top prior- 
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ity in our lives. With too many of us the love of 
money is not regarded as the root of all evil. In- 
stead, its attainment is fondly considered the end 
of all our longings. It is still hard for a rich man, 
or for an inordinately money-conscious poor man, to 
enter the Kingdom. 


The Book of Revelation is full of symbolism which 
is hard to understand, but some parts of it are 
crystal clear. Verse 3:15, for example, leaves little 
doubt as to its meaning as it condemns religious in- 
difference and inactivity. It was written at a time 
when persecutions were raging throughout the 
Roman world and when the ominous threat of even 
greater persecutions was rapidly developing. 


The theme of Revelation is “No Compromise.” 
With a fine and heroic disregard for danger, the 
early Christians were urged, in modern parlance, to 
“stand up and be counted.” Those who were neither 
cold nor hot, those who were trying “to ride two 
horses at once,” as another modern phrase would 
have it, were characterized as lukewarm and there- 
fore nauseating. 


It is understandable that in those trying days a 
few timid or grasping souls, in the face of personal 
danger or loss, would lose any boldness of action or 
profession they might previously have claimed. One 
can imagine their misery as, withdrawn from all 
forms of Christian service and from all public 
identification with the Christian group, they sought 
to retain the values of Christianity, without ex- 
periencing the suffering church membership was 
almost sure to entail. It is not as easy to under- 
stand such lukewarmness today. 


The habit of temporizing in our Christian life 
is altogether too common. We lack aggressive Chris- 
tian action and an honest, persistent, prayerful 
effort to make our professed Christianity real in 
our everyday lives. Do we ever ask ourselves the 
penetrating question, “Just what are the things for 
which we are living?” 


Some years ago Phillippe Vernier, a young 
Frenchman, was sent to prison because of certain 
of his convictions. When he was released he still held 
those convictions, and his papers bore the comment, 


“Old-time Religion .. .” 


An early Christian woman 
is forced to choose between 
burning incense before the 
goddess Diana and remain- 
ing loyal to Christ. Similar 
was the choice between 
emperor worship and 
Christianity in the days of 
Nero, Domitian, and other 
notorious Roman rulers. 


“Incorrigibly Christian.” Perhaps the Church and 
the world today need more persons of such courage 
and sacrifice that they might be classified as incor- 
rigibly Christian. 


Illustrating the Lesson 


By Gerald Kennedy 


We had assumed that what happened to the First 
Century Christians would never happen again. But 
in our time we have seen Christians in Germany, 
Japan, and the occupied countries react with that 
same heroism to their testings. For most of us, 
however, we shall be tested in less spectacular ways. 
Listen to these brave words: 


To meet whatever comes with Faith rock-founded 
Upheld by it, to question not thy plan; 

To know our dear ones by thy love surrounded, 
Are near us now to help us play the man; 

To humbly walk with him, as children thronging 
The heavenly spaces radiant with peace; 

To realize the selfishness of longing 

To have our burdens lifted first, to cease 

Asking, with tears, the reason for your sending 
Trials to us that are so hard to bear; 

To grieve—yet not to live with grief unending, 
But hold thy hand and onward—onward fare; 
To stay uncharitable thoughts, to waken 

True gratitude for what we have; and then 

To learn to wait with steadfast trust unshaken— 
God give us vision—and new strength. Amen.’ 


The man who wrote those words, Everard Jack 
Appleton, was an invalid for seventeen years. For 
seven years he was bedridden. One of his friends 
said to him one time, “Jack, what do you do when 
you can’t touch bottom?” “Then I swim,” he said. 
“And when you can’t swim?” “Then I float—and,” 
he added, “underneath are the Everlasting Arms.” 
Thus do Christians find triumph in their trials. 


1From The Quiet Courage, by Everard Jack Appleton. Copyright, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 
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Dec. 21: CHRISTMAS A?! 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 9:2-7; REVELATION 8:1-2, 6 
11:15-19; 15:2-4. 


Jesus made a very different use of Old Testamen 
predictions than the early Christians did. The latte 
tended to use them as referring to specific details o 
Jesus’ career, but not so Jesus; he thought of him 
self as fulfilling the Scriptures only in the sens: 
that his spirit and teaching brought to its highes 
expression the anticipations of the past (contras 
Matthew 2:15 and 12:7; cf. Luke 4:16-21 an 
Matthew 5:17ff). Modern Bible study has confirme: 
his wisdom in ignoring a use of the Old Testamen 
as a series of proof texts. Thus as we examin¢ 
Isaiah 9:2-7 we are concerned to learn first wha 
Isaiah had in mind for his day, and then to evaluat: 
his words in relation to Jesus’ significance. 

Isaiah was anticipating the rule of an idea 
messianic king who would establish justice anc 
equity after the dark days of Assyrian conquest t« 
which Judah was being subjected. The reversal o! 
Judah’s fortunes which he visioned would be lik: 
the effect of the dawn upon the spirits of the dea 
whicka haunted lonely defiles; it caused them t 
vanish. The joy would be like that of men reapins 
the harvest or dividing spoil (vss. 2-3). The burden: 
of a distraught national life, the yoke upon its back 
and the blows from staff and club with iron nails ir 
its round head, would be ended as completely a 
Midian was destroyed (a proverbial expression fo! 
overthrow in battle) (vs. 4): In the defeat of Assyri: 
Isaiah visioned the destruction of the weapons of! 
war themselves. Verses 6-7 describe the messiah h« 
expected. The intensity of his hope is expressed by 
the “prophetic perfect” tense, “is born.” Isaial 
probably had in mind a son to be born to King 
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) THE HOPE FOR PEACE 


Hezekiah in the near future, who would lead Judah 
to overthrow Assyria. He is a warlike figure and 
his rule is political in nature; little of a specific 
religious nature is expressed. As father he will 
care for his people forever. This can hardly be a 
specific anticipation of Jesus. Jesus was not a 
political messiah; he repudiated that hope in favor 
of a moral and spiritual leadership. The only point 
of relevance to Jesus is the hope of some representa- 
tive of God who would bring war to an end. Ina 
much profounder sense than Isaiah could imagine 
Jesus has become the Prince of Peace, not in relief 
of Judah’s troubles alone, but as a pledge of even- 
tual world peace. Isaiah is a broken light pointing 
toward something even greater than he knew. 

The Book of Revelation also deals with the op- 
pression of the people of God (the Christian church 
at the end of the first century). Here it is the de- 
termination of Rome to wipe out the church rather 
than Assyria oppressing Judah. Like Isaiah, John 
expected a deliverance, but with a difference. Isaiah 
looked for a political ruler, acting as messiah, to 
head up the Jewish state. John, on the other hand, 
expected God’s direct-intervention in human affairs, 
with Jesus returning from his heavenly place of 
authority to pass judgment as God’s agent upon 
Rome. He looked for the destruction of Rome along 
with the whole earth, and God’s rule to come. 

Today’s passages are taken from interludes in 
which John pauses in his description of the travail 
which God is bringing to earth, in order to encourage 
the Christians. He pictures symbolically. the awful 
things which will happen before ultimate deliverance 
comes (cf. 8:1ff), and part of his purpose in so 
doing is to prepare his readers for extended dif- 
ficulties. He is always conscious, however, of the 
eternal world-lying back of the uncertain circum- 
stances of this life, and he pulls aside the veil, as it 
were, to picture the stability of this permanent 
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world, so that the Christians will not give up hope. 
Verse 11:15 says that, although the final struggles 
on earth still have to take place, the issue is not in 
doubt; victory is already realized in heaven and 
will be realized on earth. Verses 15:2-4 picture the 
Israelites on the shores of the Red Sea, confident in 
the leadership of Moses. Now it is the Lamb in whom 
faith rests, and the song of Moses merges with that 
of the Lamb to inspire faith. God is “the Almighty” 
(15:3), an expression used nine times in Revela- 
tion and only once elsewhere in the New Testament. 
As Almighty, God will ultimately bring about the 
destruction of evil and bend the nations to his will. 
Christ is related to the all-powerful God, since it is 
“the kingdom of our Lord (God) and of his Christ.” 

Only indirectly do these references from Isaiah 
and from Revelation contribute to our thought of 
Christmas. The birth of Jesus is significant in that 
it brought into the world one in whom the pro- 
foundest hopes of mankind center. Without knowing 
it, Isaiah was preparing the way for him as he an- 
ticipated better days for his nation. His predictions 
of this event are, however, far less significant than 
his conception of a moral God. Likewise, John, 
thinking in terms of an apocalyptic future event, 
was asserting the faith which Jesus inspired, that 
peace on earth depends in last resort upon sensitivity 
to the will of God. Isaiah and John, although in an 
imperfect manner, grasped that which dominated 
Jesus’ mind: absolute faith in the sovereignty of 
God and his intention and ability to subdue every 
form of evil to his purposes. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 

A. A timely topic 
B. Hope for peace is universal 

1. Differences between Isaiah’s and John’s ex- 

pectations 

2. The significance of this hope 
C. Peace must be won 

1. Not by might nor power 

2. But by persuasion and consent 
D. Peace will be won only as 

1. It begins on our street 


2. Justice for individuals and nations is 
achieved 

3. There is a willingness to forgive the wrong- 
doer 


4. Sovereignty of persons and of truth is sub- 
stituted for sovereignty of nations 

5. An effective form of international coopera- 
tion is achieved 
(a) A United Church can hasten this 
(b) Importance of United Nations 

6. Men and women turn to God 


Your Purpose 

The discussion today should make members of 
your class a bit more sensitive to the attitudes they 
should have and the things they should do, if they 
are to make a vital contribution to world peace. 





Begin the period by noting that at this season of 
the year, as we celebrate the birth of the Prince of 
Peace, it seems peculiarly appropriate to look at the 
present world situation in order to see whether or 
not the hope for an enduring and permanent peace 
is about to be realized. Men everywhere are becom- 
ing increasingly conscious of the fact that, although 
the war is over, peace is far from being achieved. 
Altogether too frequently do we hear and read state- 
ments to the effect that a third World War is in- 
evitable and the sooner we get it over with the better. 
Strident nationalisms, unreasoning hates, and blind 
prejudices of blood and soil are characteristics of 
our time, according to Bugbee (Wesley Quarterly). 
Do members of the class agree? 


But before getting into a consideration of the 
contemporary scene, remind the class that the hope 
for peace is universal among all peoples. To be 
sure, there may be power-hungry political leaders, 
or greedy merchants of death who welcome wars. 
The common people do not. 

The Scripture passages for today reveal the 
longing for world peace held by two men who lived 
hundreds of years apart. Read first of all the 
passage from Isaiah that predicts the birth and 
reign of the Prince of Peace. Note Rowlingson’s 
comment that this passage can hardly be thought of 
as a specific anticipation of Jesus, but that probably 
Isaiah was referring to a son who might be born to 
King. Hezekiah. It is in a much more profound 
sense than Isaiah could ever imagine, he says, that 
Jesus has become the Prince of Peace. 


Now read the passages from Revelation, and note 
especially the following comparison by Rowlingson: 
“Like Isaiah, John expected a deliverance, but with 
a difference. Isaiah looked for a political ruler, act- 
ing as messiah, to head up the Jewish state. John, 
on the other hand, expected God’s direct intervention 
in human affairs, with Jesus returning from his 
heavenly place of authority to pass judgment as 
God’s agent upon Rome. 


It would be very much worth while to share with 
the class most of Rowlingson’s comments concerning 
these two passages of Scripture. He very skillfully 
separates the permanent and abiding in these pas- 
sages from the temporary and the incidental, some- 
thing that the casual reader usually fails to do. 

Remind your class that the hope for peace is not 
something that can be dismissed lightly as merely 
wishful thinking and of no consequence. As Bugbee 
(Wesley Quarterly) says, dreams of peace are im- 
portant to keep individuals from despair and society 
from disintegration. And Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) 
reminds us that it is out of hope for peace that 
faith is finally born, and out of faith comes action. 


The problem that confronts us is that of how 
peace may be achieved. We recognize that it will 
not come as a gift, that it must be won. But how is 
it to be won? Is Cox (Adult Student) right when 
he says one conviction of religion is that the king- 
dom of God is won, not by might nor by power, but 
by persuasion and consent? And what do members 
of the class think of Redus’ (Adult Student) com- 
ment that “the Christian battle is not to be fought 
with the elongated spears or atom bombs given us 
by science. Though they may have some effective- 
ness, their potency is as puny as an earthly ruler 
compared with the King of the ages.” Is it not true 
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that an increasing number of men and women se‘ 
to be putting their reliance upon military power 
the only means of securing peace? Can one 

a Christian and maintain that position? 

Let members of the class suggest some ways 
which permanent and abiding peace may be w 
In your discussion, you probably will want to n« 
the suggestions in the lesson outline. Note } 
Keown’s reference: “Peace begins on our stree 

Are there not some suggestions here that y« 
church and class may follow? Would you add to th 
the importance of building a community in whi 
there is justice and opportunity for all, regardless 
race, class, or color? This matter of justice is i 
portant. As long as there is injustice in the wor 
either to individuals or nations, permanent pe: 
cannot be achieved. Before the war we heard c: 


siderable about the “have” and the ‘“have-not’ 


nations. Must this distinction be erased if wo) 
peace is to be secured? , 

Cox (Adult Student) suggests that peace may 
hastened if individuals and nations will show a w 
ingness to forgive wrongdoers at the first sign 
real repentance. Is he right? What do members 
the class think of his statement that “as long as 
make unyielding demands upon one another, thé 
is little chance to come to agreement’? 

It is the increasing conviction of many thought! 
people that world-wide peace can be achieved only 
the powerful nations are willing to relinquish so! 
of their sovereignty to an international agency 
world government. See Slutz (Wesley Quarter! 
and Cox (Adult Student). Do members of the cl: 
agree with this statement? And what do they thi 
of Slutz’s comment that the soundest path towa 
peace now is by helping the United Nations to gro 
to change, to adapt itself to conditions? 

If your church has not had a study group or 
series of forums that dealt with this topic, let 1 
suggest that you arrange for one immediate 
Perhaps all the churches in your community c 
unite in such a project. (Note Cox’s [Adult S! 
dent} comment that a United Church can ha 
much more influence than one that is divided.) 

Close by noting Cox’s (Adult Student) statem« 
that “whatever the agencies or framework we a 
able to erect as instruments of peace, they will ne 
the support and faith grounded in religion if th 
endure and prove adequate.” Peace will only co 
as men and women turn to God. 


The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


‘One of the organizations working for perman¢ 
world peace has for its slogan, “Peace begins on o 
street.” This holds significance for all of us in tk 
it suggests that we can pray for peace, think pea: 
read and study plans for peace, talk peace, and 
every opportunity and in every way work for pea 
Public opinion must be crystallized. 

We are given a glimpse in Isaiah 9:7 of a day 
which justice and judgment will be establish 
throughout the earth. It is great to dream of t 
time when justice will be impartially administer 
to all men everywhere and when the ideal of justi 
shall prevail in all men’s lives. That day, howev: 





is still a long way off and its realization will only 
come after toil and sweat and much tears. 

All about us are evidences of imperfect justice. 
When a strike occurs, it means that at least one side 
is selfishly demanding more than is just. When 
public-school teachers are paid a mere pittance and 
the training of our future citizens is impaired, it 
reflects a system that is unjust not only to the teach- 
ers but to the greatest interests, its children. When 
a church allows its ministers and other employees 
to serve sacrificially for many decades and in re- 
turn provides for them no adequate retirement plan 
it is time for that church to examine its treatment 
of its superannuates in the light of the demands of 
simple justice. When human beings anywhere upon 
the earth, in Bombay or in Berlin, in the jungles of 
Africa, in the underprivileged sections of Chicago, 
or in the mountains of Tennessee, are allowed to suf- 
fer or die without adequate medical care, another 
instance is provided of justice lagging. 

But it is encouraging to note that justice is on 
the way. The public conscience is growing stronger 
in its conviction that every man accused of a crime 
is entitled to a hearing before a jury in a legally 
established court. Social security enactments, wage 
and hour laws, and the so-called “G.I. Bill of Rights” 
are indications of an increasing sense of justice. 


Iilustrating the Lesson 
By Gerald Kennedy 


Men are in danger always of falling between 
two viewpoints when they are aware of a great hope. 
For one thing, they may say that it is up to them 
to accomplish it and then make their plans on the 
purely human level. But on the other hand, they may 
assume that only God can fulfill their dream, and 
so they sit idly by until he does it for them. Both 
of these attitudes are wrong. The fulfillment must 
be the gift of God, but men must prepare themselves 
to be worthy of receiving it. The Bible holds these 
two views together. The coming of Jesus was recog- 
nized by those who had eyes to see as the act of 
God and the assurance of peace. For in Jesus there 
was combined the promise of God and the necessary 
human response for its fulfillment. He is our guar- 
antee that ultimate victory is certain. 

Remember that General Douglas MacArthur said 
when the war with Japan was ended that the issue 
was basically theological. This is not to say that 
there are not many causes for war. Economics, so- 
cial organizations, and political maneuverings all 
play their part for good or ill in our seeking after 
peace. But underneath all of these things there is 
the pride of man, which is his chief sin. Are we 
really the sons of God as the Incarnation gives us 
ground to believe? If we are, then each person.is of 
infinite worth and that means reordering our lives. 
Peace must always wait for that. 

Toward that goal, Christians have made consider- 
able progress. The late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
William Temple, said, “As though in preparation for 
such a time as this, God has been building up a 
Christian fellowship which now extends into almost 
every nation, and binds citizens of them all together 
in true unity and mutual love. Here is one great 
ground of hope for the coming days—this world- 
wide ... fellowship, this ecumenical movement.” 



























Dec. 28: GOD’S ETERNAL RULE 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: REVELATION 19:1-16; 21:1-7, 22-26; 
22. 


The book of Revelation is a carefully constructed 
drama, designed to portray with maximum effect the 
conflict between God and Satan and the representa- 
tives of each on earth, eventuating in the ultimate 
victory of God. The general problem of the churches 
facing the fury of Rome is set forth in the introduc- 
tion (chapters 1 through 3). Then comes a picture 
of the background of the coming struggle in the 
form of a vision of God’s eternal reality (chapters 4 
through 5). Visions of seven seals being broken and 
seven trumpets heralding disasters (chapters 6 
through 11), indicating figuratively the struggle to 
take place, give place to visions of Satan and his 
forces warring with the Lamb and his heavenly 
cohorts (chapters 12 through 14). The drama is 
intense here, but the readers are never left in 
doubt as to its ultimate outcome. The wrath of God 
in judgment is symbolized in the form of seven bowls 
being emptied (chapter 15 through 16), followed by 
a vision of Rome in the form of a harlot and of its 
downfall to the accompaniment of rejoicing in 
heaven as the Bride is announced (17 through 
19: 10). The downfall of Rome means the collapse of 
Satan’s resistance, and he is bound by the victorious 
Messiah (19:11 through 20:15). The orchestral 
tumult of conflict then gives way to a pastoral and 
peaceful strain as the new Jerusalem is pictured, 
first from afar and then close at hand (21 through 
22:5). The drama ends with a final warning that 
these events are to take place in the immediate 
future (22:6-27). 

It is against the background of this full sweep 
of Revelation that the material for today should be 
pictured. It represents the climax toward which 
John has been pointing from the start, the final 
victory which his interludes have anticipated (cf. 
7; 10 through 11:13). This climax is expected to 
come soon with the ending of human history (cf. 
1:3, 7; 22:7, 10, 12, 20). Yet there is no real de- 
velopment of events; the successive series of visions 
all refer to the same event, any progress being that 
upward around a circular mountain with ever dif- 
ferent perspective upon the same landscape below. 
John’s purpose is not to picture the final évents in 
detail, but rather, by a symbolic portrayal of God’s 
workings, to provide encouragement to persecuted 
Christians. 


Chapter 21 through 22:5, following the judgment 
and triumph of the Lamb over his foes, is designed 
to bring out the union between the Lamb and the 
faithful earthly Church which he has redeemed. 
It is accomplished in the symbolical description of 
“the holy city, new Jerusalem.” Chapter 21:1-8 vi- 
sions the city from a distance. Heaven and earth are 
“new” in the sense of familiar scenes viewed from a 
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Guido Reni’s rep- 
resentation of “Michael and 
the Dragon,” as described in Revelation 12:7-17 


different perspective, and having a different aspect 
and character. In the same sense Jerusalem is 
“new.” As in the Jewish apocalypses, John has a 
people and their character in mind, and not a city as 
such. It is the ideal state where God’s will is done; 
that makes it new. As such it was in existence be- 
fore the final end, being constituted of those who 
had committed themselves to God’s will, yet it is 
only perfectly realized when all evil is eliminated. 
The place where such a city exists is unimportant; 
what matters is that it is characterized by peace and 
love in place of hate and bloodshed. All the details 
are meant to emphasize this spiritual character 
of the existence which God cherishes and has avail- 
able for the faithful. Such a reward is for him “who 
conquers” on earth (21:7; cf. chapters 2 through 8). 
The faithless cannot enter into this experience; 
they are extinguished in the final judgment or the 
“second death” (21:8). 


Chapter 21:9 through 22:5 gives more detailed 
description of the “city,” the intent being, not to 
picture heaven concretely, but simply to create an 
impression of its glories. John had no more exact 
knowledge of heaven than anyone else. Imagi- 
natively he tries to intimate the character of a 
future existence which defies exact description. He 
seeks to suggest the impression of joy, peace, and 
well-being. Chapter 21:22-26 suggests the nature of 
his symbols. In the midst of a perfected and re- 
deemed society no temple will be needed, for God will 
be everywhere and the temple will exist wherever 
redeemed men are (21:22). The gates will not need 
to be closed against oppressors; there will be tran- 
quillity and peace, free from fear. The light of God’s 
moral purposes will permeate the society, and con- 
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tinual daylight symbolizes an existence in wh 
deeds can always stand in the light. Chapter 21 
emphasizes the moral and spiritual nature of 
future existence rather than details of place < 
time. 

The book closes with an offer of salvation to h 
who still wishes to respond (22:17). All the glor 
of this future existence are freely given. Yet th: 
is a sharp note of urgency. The offer is set ir 
framework which permits of no delay; accept t 
gift now—tomorrow may be too late (22:10-11, 2! 
The undertone of the entire book is the convict 
that God’s moral laws may not be ignored except 
our peril, and no hope is extended to those who 
fuse to respond. This moral kingdom will trium; 
Evil may appear to be in the ascendency, but it 
an illusion. Thus man is urged to loyalty that 
may be on the side of the stars. And he is urged 
respond immediately, for “the time is now.” 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The vision of a new heaven and a new earth 
B. Some Christian convictions for the new year 
1. God’s laws cannot be broken wi*out pe 


2. God can transform individuals 
a. Gives meaning to life 
b. Helps overcome selfishness and greed 


3. God can transform the world 
a. Discouraging signs 
b. Evidences of progress 
(1) Idea of “One World” 
(2) Social progress 
ec. The inevitability of continuing soc 
change 


4. Christ must come soon into our thinking a 
acting 


Your Purpose 


Your purpose today is twofold. Your discussi 
should help members of the class have a clear 
meaning of what is involved in the new heaven a1 
new earth described by John, the Revealer. It a! 
should impress upon them the sense of urgency o 
should possess as he tries to lead his friends and 2 
quaintances to Christ. They should realize that 
civilization today is to have any future at all it mu 
quickly discover and abide by God’s eternal laws. 


Guiding the Discussion 
It would seem appropriate to begin your discussi 
today by noting that on this last Sunday of the ye 
one can well afford not only to evaluate some of t 
events of the past, but to ponder deeply over wa 


by which the new year may be made better th: 


the past. Cox (Adult Student) reminds us th 
many of the issues that have cluttered up t 
scenes of the old year are not very important aft 


all, and Redus (Adult Student) suggests that as v 


think of the new year we may well seek to discov 


those things in life that have enduring value. T!) 
writer of Revelation, he feels, helps us in this searc 


Although we may enter the New Year with some 
misgivings as to the future, our predominant mood 
is that of high hopes and earnest expectations. 
Somehow we believe that the New Year may be 
made better than the past. We may not talk about 
a “new heaven and a new earth,” but in a very real 
sense we are hoping for better days. 

The expectations of the writer of the book of 
Revelation will be of special interest to us, as 
he presents the vision of a new heaven and a new 
earth. Read the Scripture material at this time, 
noting the comments about it given by Rowlingson. 
Note especially his comment that ‘“‘the place where 
such a city exists is unimportant; what matters is 
that it is characterized by peace and love in place 
of hate and bloodshed. All the details are meant to 
emphasize this spiritual character of the existence 
which God cherishes and has available for the faith- 
ful.” 

There are certain convictions that it would seem 
important for Christians to have as they enter the 
new year. You may want to let members of the class 
suggest what some of them should be. Many of 
those listed in the lesson outline are given by 
Redus (Adult Student) representing fundamental 
ideas found in the Scripture material today. 

Rowlingson notes that the undertone of the entire 
book of Revelation is the conviction that God’s moral 
laws may not be ignored except at our peril, and no 
hope is extended to those who refuse to abide by 
them. What are some of these moral laws that in- 
dividuals and nations violate at their peril? Is the 
Golden Rule one? What about treating others as 
brothers, and handing out justice and mercy? Does 
the inference in “Whoever would save his life...” 
have any significance here? 

Cox (Adult Student) reminds us that one could 
call the rolls of ancient and modern societies that 
returned to dust because they had put their final 
trust in “reeking tube and iron shard.” What 
about a nation that trusts in the atomic bomb? 

Your point of emphasis here, of course, is that 
it makes no difference whether we believe in God’s 
laws. Men and nations can refer to them as fit only 
for weaklings and sentimental fools, but if they 
violate them, they must pay the consequences. As 
someone has so well said, we don’t break God’s laws; 
they break us. 

Another conviction with which we should enter 
the new year is the possibility of God transforming 
the lives of sinful, selfish, greedy men and women. 
He can even transform the lives of those of us who 
pride ourselves on our decency and respectability, 
although this may be more difficult than the former. 
He can help us overcome the sins of the flesh; he 
can shame us out of our spiritual pride and fill us 
with a wholesome sense of humility; he can shake 
us out of our complacent inertia in the presence of 
the social ills about us; and he can give us a ven- 
turesome spirit. If God could not transform indi- 
viduals, the future indeed would be dark. 

We need constantly to remind ourselves, however, 
that if God is to transform individuals, he needs 
our help. In this new year, therefore, are we going 
to be more faithful witnesses for him? We can 
share our faith with others without necessarily but- 
tonholing them and asking them if all is well with 
their souls! 


















































Redus (Adult Student) notes that since God can 
transform us he can in turn transform the world. 
There are many discouraging signs, of course, as 
we think of God’s will. Cox (Adult Student) reminds 
us of our treatment of Germany. He also asks, 
“What does God think of a nation that is spending 
more for war materials, military training and 
military alliances than it was before the recent 
war?” He mentions, too, the expenditure of $8,700,- 
000,000 for intoxicants in our own nation. 


On the other hand, there are some heartening 
signs, evidences of progress. Let members of the 
class suggest what some of these are. 


Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) also lists the increasing 
interest in human relationships in industry as one 
evidence of progress toward the eternal rule of 
God. Note his discussion of this point and ask mem- 
bers of the class if they agree that social progress is 
being made in economic relationships. 

McKeown considers the verse, “Behold I make all 
things new,” as being especially stimulating to those 
who are interested in the betterment of human life. 
He notes, furthermore, that social reform always 
means change. “It means new procedure, new con- 
ditions.” What are some of these changes that prob- 
ably will take place in the future? Is Cox (Adult 
Student) correct when he says, “It will make little 
difference in the long run what our political parties 
think about an equitable distribution of the wealth 
and opportunities of a nation. We have mastered 
the art of mass production. But there can be no 
mass production without mass employment and mass 
income sufficient to buy the basic needs of goods and 
services. God is interested in every man’s having 
a chance to labor and receive decent rewards for 
that labor. God is interested in health, education, 
and the friendly relationships of all to one another. 
Whatever stands in the way of these things is not 
likely to endure.” 

Rowlingson notes that the book of Revelation 
closes with an offer of salvation to him who still 
wishes to respond, and that there is a note of ur- 
gency in the offer as tomorrow may be too late. 
Note that there is an equal urgency today. Some 
are predicting that civilization will not endure 
many more years. If it is to endure, Redus (Adult 
Student) says Christ “must come soon into our 
thinking and acting.” 


The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


In much of Revelation the social message is far 
from prominent. The writer and his contempo- 
raries hoped for and expected an early return of 
Jesus. This belief, which crops out frequently in 
writings of that period, is strongly expressed in the 
closing verses of chapter 22, and there and elsewhere 
it is shown to wield an influence on the faith and 
practice of the early Christians. 

If the end of the world was only a few months 
or a few years in the future, it was useless to try 
to reconstruct a pagan society and to fashion it 
along Christian lines. Quite understandable, under 
such conditions, is the attitude set forth in verses 
22:11— “. . . He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still.” 


A reasonable interest in heaven is to be expected 
and desired, but it is unfortunate that with nearly 
2,000 years of added light on the essential genius of 
Christianity, there are even yet people who are 
apparently much more interested in the hereafter 
than in the here and now—more concerned about 
getting into heaven than about helping to make 
earth a little more like heaven. 


It is interesting that the word picture of the New 
Jerusalem portrays it as a place in which many 
physical and social maladies, that have distressed 
humanity through countless generations, have been 
healed. No more tears; no more pain; no more 
death; judgments that are true and righteous; 
these were the things that impressed the writer of 
Revelation. They are prominent among the things 
for which men have always sought. 


They constitute for us today objectives that are 
as universal in their appeal as they are ancient in 
their origin. 

Such objectives are not likely to be literally or 
completely realized on earth, but they give Chris- 
tians some big and worthy ends toward which to 
work. We cannot remove aJ]l human tears but we 
can remove many of the conditions that cause these 
tears. We cannot terminate all pain, but we can 
prevent some pain and make much of the remainder 
somewhat easier to bear. We cannot put an end to 
death, but medical science is steadily deferring 
death as it increases the span of human life. Mean- 
time there is much that we can do in helping“people 
overcome the fear of death. 

The objective of “true and righteous judgments” 
calls for a direct instead of an indirect approach. 


“The Mother of Harlots and Abominations of the 
Earth,” by Rochegrosse, French artist. (See Rev. 17.) 


William H. Wise and Company 
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International Lesson Series 


Since it was dealt with in a recent lesson there i 
needed here only a comment as to its importance an 
a reminder of its wide application. It holds a cha 
lenge for us in our personal thinking and in a 
our varied relationships. 

“Behold, I make all things new,” (21:5), hold 
special timeliness in relation to the atomic age. 

It should also be stimulating to all who are in 
terested in the betterment of human life. Socia 
reform always means change. It means new pro 
cedures, new conditions. Most of us are receptiv 
to change, provided it does not come too fast an: 
provided each innovation seems sound and practica 
ble. There have been instances, however, in whic} 
social progress has been greatly impeded by undu 
resistance to change, by too enthusiastic defense o 
the status quo. It is to be hoped that most such in 
stances are in the past. The adage still holds foo: 
for thought: “Be not the first by whom the new i 
tried; Nor be the last to lay the old aside.” 


Illustrating the Lesson 
By Gerald Kennedy 


Christians are often people out of step with thei 
time. That is, when all the world is shouting tha 
everything is all right, the Christian may be on 
who points out that men are being blinded by th 
glitter of a false prosperity. But when everyone i: 
shouting that all is lost, often the Christian is on¢ 
who has a word of hope and confidence. This is be 
cause the Christian looks at things from the view 
point of God rather than from the viewpoint of 
surface appearance. As Thoreau once phrased it 
we march in step with another music. The Chris- 
tian may be pessimistic about the immediate future 
but he is never in doubt about the long future, fo: 
he knows that it always belongs to God. 


In Aldous Huxley’s novel, Time Must Have a Stop, 
the young man tells his father that one can go on 
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listening to the radio where the news is always bad 
even when it seems to be good, or he can decide to 
listen to a different voice. Christians have decided 
to listen to a voice from above. The result of this 
is confidence. It was the word of the prophets to a 
troubled generation. It was the word of the author 
of the Epistle to Diognetus, when he said that 
Christians are those who hold the world together. 

In more recent times, a French biologist by the 
name of Lecomte du Nouy has written a book en- 
titled, Human Destiny. It is a great book and it 
presents the whole picture of man’s development in 
its mystery and miracle. One cannot read a book 
like that without saying to himself, ‘Nothing can 
defeat God’s ultimate purpose.” Or as a Negro 
friend of mine said when Bilbo left the Senate, 
“God ain’t dead yet.” 

In the midst of turmoil and tragedy, the Christian 
saints have lived with dignity and assurance. This 
kind of living is the sign that we have been with 
the One whose word was, “I have overcome the 
world.” 


The Study for Next Quarter 


“Basic Christian Teachings,” including units on 
“Belief in God,” “The Eternal Christ and the Holy 
Spirit,” and “One World,” will be the study in the 
International Lesson Series for the January-Feb- 
ruary-March quarter in 1948. 

ADULT TEACHER will present for the teacher’s 
guidance, a teaching plan, biblical background 
articles, and social application articles for each Sun- 
day. The writers and their materials will be: “A 
Teaching Plan,” by Donald M. Maynard, professor 
of religious education, Scarritt College, Nashville, 
Tennessee; “Biblical Background,” by Donald T. 
Rowlingson, professor of New Testament literature, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University, 
Georgia; “Social Application of the Lesson,” by 
John O. Gross, secretary, Department of Educational 
Institutions, General Board of Education and 
Charles E. Schofield, editor of adult publications. 
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“The voice is Jacob's t 


Esau.” ... If Isaac could mista 
teaching materials for the chi 
mercially produced lesson hel; 
sented, “reasonably” priced. / 
own denominational publishin 
Let us see... are they as a 
materials? Do they follow the 
group? Do they build on the h 
interpret God’s Word in the 
price...zs it reasonable? You : 
Your official church publishi 
questions when answering fo: 


PROGRESS ru: 


You need your publishing house 


THE METHODIST 


Please order from H 


Nashville 2 
Richmond 16 


Chicago 11 
Pittsburgh 30 





1C€, but the hands are the hands of 
» his own son, how easy it is to mischoose 
ch school. Here, for example, are com- 
seemingly adequate, attractively pre- 
id here are materials prepared by your 
house. Which shall it be? 
quate as they seem, these commercial 
ducational program of your own church 
ory and beliefs of your faith? Do they 
nguage of your denomination? And the 
swer. 
r house can say YES to each of the above 
ts own teaching materials. 


ucoh COOPERATION 


your publishing house needs you. 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


serving your territory 


Portiand 5 
Detroit 1 


San Francisco 2 
Dallas 1 


Kansas City 6 


Baltimore 3 Boston 16 
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